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INTRODUCTION 


HE St Ninian Society was founded in 1907, 
by students in the several faculties of the 
University of Glasgow, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the free discussion by its members of 
questions bearing on the various aspects of 
religion. Its method is to invite es:ays or 
addresses from men of repute, belonging to 
diverse schools of thought, which shall illustrate 
from different sides some single general theme. 
The addresses form the basis of the Society’s 
subsequent debates on the subject proposed. 
During the session of 1907-8 these special 
contributions were deemed to be of such value, 
that the officers sought and obtained leave to 
give them a wider publicity, and a first series 
entitled Religion and the Modern Mind was 
accordingly published last year. ‘The reception 
of the volume was so encouraging that the 
Society has decided to issue a second series, 
consisting of addresses given during the session 
of 1908-9. By their range and variety these 
essays attest the breadth of the Society’s interest. 


* 


vi INTRODUCTION 


It is ready to give heed to all veracious presenta- 
tions of personal conviction. It will consider 
on their merits all positions in regard to faith 
that are capable of serious and reverent argu- 
ment. ‘The discussions to which the essays gave 
rise, and the conclusions that were provisionally 
arrived at, are not recorded: they concern 
rather the members of the Society than the 
public at large. But no one can doubt that 
both the discussions and the conclusions were 
the better for the preliminary expositions that 
are here set forth for the benefit of other 
students of religion in its widest sense. It need 
hardly be said that each of the contributors speaks 
for himself. He commits no other, and least 
of all the St Ninian Society, to the case he 
advocates. His essay is published in virtue of 
its intrinsic interest and competence. If it 
does not persuade its readers, it will certainly 
inform them. ‘Those who are constrained to 
examine the intellectual reasons for their belief 
will be the better equipped for the enquiry, 
if they are first made conversant with the forces 
that are actually operating to weaken or to 
strengthen its foundations. 


DONALD MACALISTER. ~ 


University or Grascow, 
1909. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


N presenting the second series of St. Ninian 
Lectures in a permanent form, the Society 
desires to express its heartiest thanks for the 
more than generous appreciations of the aims 
and objects of the Society, and the warm wel- 
come extended to the first volume, which have 
appeared in the newspapers and reviews. ‘The 
success of the first volume is sufficient justification 
for the present attempt to reach a wider audience 
than that to which these lectures were first 
addressed. . 

The syllabuses for 1908-1909, 1909-1910 will 
be found at the end of the Index. Members 
of the Society will probably miss some of last 
session’s lectures, but their omission was un- 
avoidable owing to their being subsequently 
published elsewhere. 

For the second time the Sz. Ninian Lectures 
have been seen through the Press, and an Index 
prepared by Mr. R. T. Clark, Hon. Secretary 
to the Society. Acknowledgment may be 


vil 
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‘fittingly made here of the great debt the Society 
owes to Mr. Clark, whose invaluable and untiring 
work has not only maintained but increased the 
initial success attained by the Society. 


W. L. MARSH, President. 
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SIN AND PUNISHMENT: THE 
TEACHING OF HAWTHORNE 
AND BROWNING 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 





Tue problems of sin and punishment may be 
thought to require a new consideration. There 
are not a few in our day who incline to treat sin 
and punishment as ghosts that affrighted the 
past, but ought to vex us no longer. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has said : “ As a matter of fact, the higher 
man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all; still less about their punishment.” Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, the eminent dramatic critic, has 
written : ‘‘ We think the modern world has lost, 
or is losing, the old belief in remorse. Moralists 
still keep up their old habit of making the most 
of it; the word conscience is a good bogey, 
but conscience-stricken people are really invalids. 
Lady Macbeth would nowadays be ordered to 
Marienbad; and if Rosmer had only played 
golf, he might have been alive to this day, a 
prosperous gentleman.” A veteran American 
editor, Mr. Henry Alden, has recently written 


in the same sense. He affirms that a new 
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psychical era has dawned, and says: “ The 
primary passions, and especially those mentioned 
for deprecation in the Litany, envy, hatred, 
and malice, are negligible factors except in 
degenerate life and literature, and we wonder 
how they could ever have had such prominence 
in old plays and novels.”” Mr. Alden’s view is 
that within the last half-century a complete 
revolution has come over human nature. ‘This 
is much more than an amelioration; it is the 
passing into a new psychical dispensation. ‘The 
soul of man is no longer what it used to be. 
With writers of this school, punishment, of 
course, has gone the way of sin. The mills of 
God have ceased to grind for lack of material. 
We deal then with a question of fact : What 
is before us is not primarily a theological argu- 
ment. Before theology there is life. We appeal 
to experience and to the records of experience. 
We ask whether primal passions are now a 
negligible factor, or whether they have retained 
their old strength and eagerness. We may be 
content to admit, although with great reserva- 


tions, that the grosser manifestations of vice 
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have been partially subdued, the unconcealed 
hatred, the brutal malice which were obvious 
in the scenic production of life are less in evidence 
perhaps than they were. But the true theatre 
of interest is not there. It is not the outward 
fight of bright banners and splintering lances 
that is primary. It is the inward struggle 
outside the scene of spectacular war. 

The question, though not primarily theo- 
logical, involves no doubt the future of Christi- 
anity as a religion. of redemption. For mani- 
festly if there is no sin and no punishment, 
there can be no Redeemer and no redemption. 
It is in the soil of the heart that has been ploughed 
by the conscience of sin and punishment that 
Christianity grows. The notion that the doctrine 
of the Atonement could be brought home to 
the modern mind by arrays of proof texts has 
been discarded, and not too soon. Christian 
experience must be the experience of human 
beings, and based on natural and common 
experience. Christianity professes to meet an 
everlasting need when it offers deliverance from 


the guilt, the penalty, and the power of sin. 
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The question is whether that need is everlasting, 
or whether it has already passed away. 

I propose this afternoon to make my appeal 
to supreme masters in the lore of the human 
mind—Hawthorne and Browning. Neither is 
professedly a Christian writer, and perhaps one 
of the two stood apart from Christianity. Both, 
however, are recognised as explorers of human 
secrets, and as supreme in the truth, the fidelity, 
and the power with which they record the 
results of their insight and their sight. I might 
have made my appeal to the humblest writers 
of yesterday, to. the least of the novelists and 
the poets. I should have been able to show 
the immense orthodoxy that underlies all their 
differences of accomplishment and of outlook. 
But it is better to speak of the great lords of 
the imagination. They will tell us what they 
have seen behind the shows and shams and the 
painted scenes of the theatre. 

Out of their works I select two books—for 
Hawthorne The Scarlet Letter, and for Browning 
the most universally misunderstood, I venture 
to think, of all his productions, Fifine at the 
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Fatr. If anything I say leads you to study 
these masterpieces, I shall be rewarded. 


I 


The Scarlet Letter is a story of sin and con- 
science, and remorse, and expiation. There 
can be little question of the place it holds alike 
in literature and in the list of its author’s books. 
In The Scarlet Letter we find a unity, a concen- 
tration, a perfection which, joined to its pro- 
found and tragical interest, give it a permanent 
place. Even in dealing with true anguish, 
Hawthorne treats it rather as an anatomist than 
as a poet, without shuddering, or sickening, 
or weeping. The air of the whole book is 
thunder-clouded. The style is of that bare 
simplicity in which alone the story of an agony 
too great for passion, or for tears, or for earthly 
remedy can be fitly told. The book begins 
with an extraordinary quietness. ‘There are 
low voices of men and women who talk in the 
commerce of uneventful life; and step by step 
we are taken into the very burning heart of a 
tremendous grief, and the air is filled with 
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sobbing and moaning, with low weeping, and 
with cries of agony. When the end comes, we 
feel that the deeps of the heart have been sounded. 

Hawthorne lays his scene in the New England 
of the Puritans.. Perhaps it is true to say that 
Christianity seemed to rule the land in these 
days as it has done in no other country and 
in no other time. Cotton Mather maintained 
in his Magnalia that during the first seventy- 
five years of New England there had flourished 
there so many regenerate souls that one might 
almost statistically infer that New England was 
specially favoured by God. The theologians 
of the country, of whom the most famous is 
Jonathan Edwards, developed an amazing dial- 
ectical subtlety, and maintained an exemplary, 
and in some cases even a transcendent purity 
of life. They ruled their parishes; the iron 
hand was everywhere. Professor Barrett Wendell 
says that New England at the time of The 
Scarlet Letter was the most virtuous country 
on earth. The population was largely rural, 
and it was singularly free from vice, while mani- 
festing the noblest side of human nature. All 
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professed to be believers; and though much 
has altered, to this very day the New England 
conscience is a phenomenon by itself. The 
story shows us a man and woman caught in the 
toils of sin, and striving to make their escape 
with all the collected endurance and energy of 
natures essentially high and pure in spite of 
their fault. Arthur Dimmesdale is a Puritan 
minister, who has attained the proudest eminence 
of superiority to which the gifts of intellect, 
learning, eloquence, and sanctity could exalt a 
young clergyman. His career is one of growing 
power; and after his fall he redoubles his zeal 
and labour, and succeeds in attaining an epoch 
of life more brilliant and more full of triumph 
than any that had gone before. Hester Prynne, 
the young wife, has the highest gifts of heart and 
mind. They fall, and what comes of that fall? 
Hawthorne expressly declines to deal with the 
Godward aspects: of sin, but he probes to the 
uttermost the secrets of conscience, and in his 
representation the suffering of the undetected 
sinner is far keener than that of the other who 


is put to an open shame. 
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It is from his conscience that the tortures of 
the young minister come. Hester Prynne stands 
beside the scaffold of the pillory with the scarlet 
letter burning on her breast. The scarlet letter, 
though hidden, was burning also on the breast 
of the minister, and was eating his flesh like fire. 
Arthur Dimmesdale might have said every hour, 
“Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit; in a 
place of darkness, and in the deep. Thine 
indignation lieth hard on me; and Thou hast 
vexed me with all Thy storms.” ‘The very 
fact that his sin is secret keeps the flames that 
wrap his heart at red heat. The fire waxes 
rather than wanes, and keeps at its scorching 
intensity through all the years of concealment. 
It is this burning glow of agony in its contrast 
to the chequered experience even of exercised 
life, where pain is broken by distractions and 
by sleep, and is at most a long, wearying, languid 
story, that marks The Scarlet Letter so sharply. 
Dimmesdale lived in a perpetual fear of being 
found out. When we live without a secret 
when we are willing to have our story written 


across the sky, then we are at rest. But if there 
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is somewhere in the years some dark secret 
which may at any moment leap into life, it seems 
as if there could be no peace. If the key of the 
hidden chamber is in another hand, and that 
hand may turn it at any time, and fling the door 
open upon the secret—how can we be calm? 
More than that, by the very necessities of his 
existence, Arthur Dimmesdale was living a lie. 
He was believed to be pure and holy. It was 
on the supposition that he had not committed 
this sin, or any other like it, that he held his 
position. There could be no truth in his life 
so long as he continued to preach, and pretended 
to be that which, since his transgression, he had 
never been. In the sermon and in talk with his 
people he must have been false in everything— 
in speech, in silence, in attitude, in look, in 
gesture. Living where he was, and being what 
he was, there was falsehood at the very core of 
hisbeing. Thesinsof hypocrisy, cowardice, deser- 
tion—these perhaps pierced his soul more deeply 
than the original transgression. What wonder is 
it that he confessed and died, that the throbbing 
heart shattered the frail walls that held it in? 
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Hester Prynne was far braver, and her penalty 
was lighter inasmuch as she lived in the light. 
Her sin was known; she did nothing to ex- 
tenuate it. She sought for no mitigation of 
her punishment. She asked nothing from her 
fellow-creatures save the right to breathe the 
common air, and earn her daily bread by the 
faithful labour of her hands. She clutched at 
every alleviation. Sometimes she questioned the 
dominant theology. She tried to be kind to 
the poor, and helpful to the sick, and comfortable 
to the afflicted. She held vehemently to the 
companionship of her child. Yes, she had 
alleviations. She could live, she could work, 
she could love, but “‘ ‘ Hester, hast thou found 
peace?’ She smiled drearily, looking down 
upon her bosom.” How could peace be hers 
since she had destroyed the lives that should 
have been dearest to her? If she did not 
repent her passion for her own sake, how could 
she fail to sorrow over the ruin in which it had 
involved other lives? She could not cease to 
bear the pang of the minister’s miserable seven 
years’ agony, of his fathomless depth of remorse 
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and woe, of his broken life, of his death in 
triumphant ignominy. What of her husband, 
and his appeal to her? ‘ ‘No life had been 
more peaceful and innocent than mine; few 
lives so rich with benefits conferred. Dost 
thou remember me? Was I not, though you 
might deem me cold, nevertheless a man thought- 
ful for others, craving little for himself—kind, 
true, just, and of constant, if not warm affec- 
tions? Was I not all this?’ ‘All this and 
more,’ said Hester. ‘And what am I now?’ 
demanded he, looking into her face and per- 
mitting the whole evil within him to be written 
on his features. ‘I have already told thee what 
Iam. A fiend! Whomade meso?’ ‘It was my- 
self,’ cried Hester, shuddering. ‘It was I, not 
less than he. Why hast thou not avenged thy- 
selfon me?’”’ And what of the sin-born child ? 
Whatever happiness came to Pearl, there was this 
stigma of shame that could never be removed. 
All this had come from Hester’ssin. All this need 
not have been if she had stood firm. Now there 
wasnothing for her but to lingerround their graves 


and say, Vere tremendum est mortis sacramentum. 
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How could she forget the words she had 
heard from the scaffold? ‘People of New 
England! Ye that have loved me!—ye that 
have deemed me holy !—behold me here, the 
one sinner of the world! At last !—at last !— 
I stand upon the spot where, seven years since, 
I should have stood; here, with this woman, 
whose arm, more than the little strength where- 
with I have crept hitherward, sustains me, at 
this dreadful moment, from groveliing down 
upon my face! Lo, the scarlet letter which 
Hester wears! Ye have all shuddered at it! 
Wherever her walk hath been—wherever, so 
miserably burdened, she may have hoped to 
find repose—it hath cast a lurid gleam of awe 
and horrible repugnance round about her. But 
there stood one in the midst of you, at whose 
brand of sin and infamy ye have not shuddered ! 
Now, at the death hour, he stands up before 
you! He bids you look again at Hester’s scarlet 
letter! He tells you, that, with all its mysterious 
horror, it is but the shadow of what he bears 
on his own breast, and that even this, his own 


red stigma, is no more than the type of what 
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has seared his inmost heart! Stand any here 
that question God’s judgment on a sinner? 
Behold! Behold a dreadful witness of it!” 

For Hester, at least, there was but one way. 
She walked the path of flame in silence thence- 
forward and until the passing bell. 


II 


Robert Browning’s Fifine at the Fair has 
received many diverse interpretations. We shall 
do well to remember in considering it that 
Browning was, sometimes at any rate, designedly 
obscure, and that in this case he had his reasons. 
Again, I believe it will be more and more seen 
that no poet of our race had so strong a hold 
of the Evangelical ideas as Browning had. He 
understood them to the marrow, including 
even that doctrine of the Second Advent which 
has apparently fallen into a subordinate place 
in Evangelical preaching. His critics, as a rule, 
have failed to bring out this fact, partly from 
want of sympathy, but much more largely from 
want of understanding. Again, Browning’s work 
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is very largely dramatic. If you wish to pierce 
behind to the soul of the poet, very special 
attention has to be given to the prologues and 
epilogues which so often accompany his pieces. 
In these he appears as his own critic and inter- 
preter. This thought may be worked through 
the main body of his poems, and it is not least 
significant in the case of Fifine at the Far. 
Once more, the ruling passion of Browning’s 
soul and the inspiration of his views was his love 
for his wife. For him death meant that reunion 
to which he ceaselessly looked forward. But 
there is a sacred hush and awe in his references 
to her memory, or rather to her living presence 
and love in heaven. Before reading Fijine at 
the Fair, it will be well to study carefully the 
poem, “Any Wife to any Husband,” “ By the 
Fireside,” and ‘ One Word More.” : 
Fifine at the Fair has a Prologue, a centre 
part, and an Epilogue, and in any satisfactory 
interpretation the three must be related. It is, 
of course, impossible for me to expound at 
length the main part of the poem. It is highly 


complex, and in parts very obscure, but as to 
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the broad meaning there can be little doubt. 
The motto from Moliére’s Don Fuan which 
makes the preface, is a suggestion from Done 
Elvire to her husband that he ought to defend 
himself for his vagrant loves. In the main 
poem Don Juan does so. He expatiates to his 
troubled wife on his admiration for the charms 
of Fifine, a gypsy dancer, whose performance he 
has witnessed. He professes that his true love 
for Elvire, his wife, is not impaired, but rather 
strengthened by his passing fancy. The arguments 
are such as would only be used by a subtle and 
philosophical Don Juan. All the same, however, 
they are substantially the arguments with which 
every libertine seeks to salve his conscience all 
the world over. His main point is that sin is 
an enrichment of the life. It is through the 
false that we pass to the true, through the flesh 
that we reach the soul, through the distorted 
real that we attain the perfect ideal. He 
explains that Fifine satisfies a phase of him. 


> he argues, “I have become, 


“¢ Supposing,’ 
after much anxiety and suspense, the happy 


possessor of a veritable Rafael. Even then, 
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after the first raptures, there will be a desire 
for something beyond the prize, however inferior 
to it. By and by,” he says, “I may be found 
overlooking with relish leaf by leaf Doré’s last 
picture-book, but if a servant were to cry ‘ Fire 
in the gallery!’ the relative value in which I 
hold Rafael and Doré would very soon be made 
manifest.” 

“‘Methinks, were I engaged 
In Doré, elbow deep, portfolios million paged 
To the four winds would pack, sped by the heartiest curse 
Was ever launched from lip, to strew the universe ; 
While I would brave the best o’ the burning, bear away 


Either my perfect piece in safety, or else stay 


And share its fate: if made a martyr, why repine? 


Inextricably wed, such ashes mixed with wine! ” 


He even pleads to Elvire that since truth can 

only be had through the false and fleeting outside 

of things, she ought to rejoice in his fancy for 

Fifine, because in the end it will teach him the 

true value of his wife. 

‘«‘ Thanks therefore to Fifine! Elvire, I’m back with you! 
Share in the memories! Embark I trust we shall 


Together some fine day, and so, for good and all, 


Bid Pornic ‘Town adieu,—then just the strait to cross, 


And we reach harbour safe, in Iostephanos ! ”’ 
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So the poem proceeds through a maze of sophis- 
tries, in which the nimbleness of the poet’s 
intellect has immense scope, and seems to end 
with a surrender to lust. No wonder the com- 
mentators have been perplexed. One of them 
has frankly blamed the poet for supplying 
ingenious defences to a sinner. Another has 
accepted the poet’s reasonings, and explained 
them away as merely emphasising the fact that 
in life the false and the passing are ever winning 
us from the true and the permanent. More 
than one critic has complained that Browning 
has given the stigma of Don Juan’s name to 
an amiable and philosophical reasoner. Most 
wonderful of all, one writer, Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship, has paraphrased and analysed the poem, 
and divided the arguments into True and 
Sophistical. He prefixes the letter S to passages 
which are directly sophistical, dealing with the 
semblance of truth, and not its reality. The 
letters T and S similarly prefixed mean that 
the passage contains a mixture of truth and 
sophism. ‘The effect of all this is indescribably 


ridiculous. 
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Browning knew very well what he was doing. 
There are many fine and true things in the 
poem, but they are misapplied and misdirected 
when used as an apology for evil. Don Juan 
is Don Juan, and Browning meant him to be 
so. He is intellectually far the superior of most 
profligates belonging to that class, but he is one 
among them, and no doubt nearer devilry 
because he has such skill in argument. Nor 
does the poet leave us without making clear 
his opinion of all pleadings for treason to 
love. 

1. Let us look first at the Prologue, and then 
at the Epilogue. ‘The Prologue is an appeal to 
a woman in heaven. It was an appeal with 
which the poet was singularly familiar, for he 
looked up to his crowned and sainted wife as 
his guardian angel. He describes himself as 
swimming in the bay, and looking up in the 
sun when a strange butterfly floated past 
him. It seemed like a soul: it seemed to 
own the sky. He himself could not rise into 
that region. The butterfly brought to his 
mind a woman who had been all his own, 
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and who was now above. She is looking at 
him. 
“¢What if a certain soul 
Which early slipped its sheath, 
And has for its home the whole 
Of heaven, thus look beneath, 


Thus watch one who, in the world, 
Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 
That sleep in the worm, they say?” 
She was looking from heaven on him who was 
living in the world, and in spite of his sorrow 
like life’s way, and did not wish to be an angel. 
More than that, he sometimes would fain 
behave as a devil. ‘‘ What will she think,” 
he says, “of me if I leave the solid and 
safe land of ordinary morality, and allow 
myself to swim for a little in the sea of 
passion ?”’ He cannot get to heaven, and he 
does not want to in the meantime. But he 
can substitute for heaven emancipation through 
passion and thought. He can disport himself 
in an element almost as pleasant as the air. 
That is, he can indulge his passions, and then 
go back to quiet, decent life whenever he is 
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tired or fearful, go back to the solid and safe 
land. What is she thinking about it all? 


‘Does she look, pity, wonder, 
. At one who mimics flight, 
Swims—heaven above, sea under, 
Yet always earth in sight?” 


In other words, will she be indulgent when she 
witnesses the aberrations for which he makes 
a plea? Will she be sorry for him as he has 
his fling and yields to temptation, and tries to 
free himself from his trammels ? What will she 
think about it? After this comes the long 
argument with Elvire. Elvire is hardly repre- 
sented as a substance; she is more like a ghost, 
a haunting presence. He speaks profusely to 
her with endless elaboration, pleading for in- 
dulgence, pleading for a justification of sin, 
urging her to trust his love through all wander- 
ings because he will come back to her, and be 
content with her, and end where he began. But 


I say she is hardly real to him as he speaks. 


‘‘ How pallidly you pause o” the threshold! Hardly night, 
Which drapes you, ought to make real flesh and blood so 
white ! 


Touch me, and so appear alive to all intents! 


Will the saint vanish from the sinner that repents ? 
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Suppose you are a ghost! A memory, a hope, 
A fear, a conscience! Quick! Give back the hand I 


grope 

I’ the dusk for!” 

2. The solution of the mystery is to be found 
in the magnificent repentance of the Epilogue. 
There the ghost-like presence appealed to in 
the Prologue and in the argument appears in 
person at the end of life. Years have parted 
the two, but now they are to be one again. 
The students of Browning know that he loves 
to bring in those sudden appearances as ending 
all debate and all darkness. It is as where 
Christ appeared to the pleading and perplexed 
spirit in “‘ Easter Day.” 

«s At the word, 
The Form, I looked to have been stirred 
With pity and approval, rose 
(ermes* 
So when the husband sees his wife, all falsehood 
is consumed as in flames of fire. 
«Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone: 
Dreary, weary with the long day’s work: 


Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone: 
Tongue-tied now, now blaspheming like a Turk; 
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When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 

Half a pang and all a rapture, there again were we 1 
‘What, and is it really you again?’ quoth I: 

‘I again, what else did-you expect?’ quoth She.” 


Then he knows that all these tangled apologies 
for sin were but the essence of devilry—the 
suggestions of evil spirits. He had been sorely 
tempted. 


““¢Never mind, hie away from this old house— 
Every crumbling brick embrowned with sin and shame! 
Quick, in its corners ere certain shapes arouse! 
Let them—every devil of the night—lay ciaim, 
Make and mend, or rap and rend, for me! Good-bye! 
God be their guard from disturbance at their glee, 
Till, crash, comes down the carcass in a heap!’ quoth I: 
‘Nay, but there’s a decency required!” quoth She.” 


And then he tells us how in the long days and 
nights of her absence these devils haunted him, 
called him, mocked him, put their reasonings 
into his head, made him express them in his 


own words till he went nearly mad. 


‘«¢¢ Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights ! 
All the neighbour-talk with man and maid—such men! 
All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds, window-sights : 


All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof; and 
then 
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All the fancies. . . . Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in me? 

If you knew but how I dwelt down here!’ quoth I: 
‘And was I so better off up there?’ quoth She.” 


Here is a parallel in the last lines to the words 
in the Prologue, “ ‘Was I so much better up 
there?” quoth She.” She was watching him, 
and was troubled. So he had believed. 


**Can the insect feel the better 
For watching the uncouth play 

Of limbs that slip the fetter, 
Pretend as they were not clay? 


Undoubtedly I rejoice 
That the air comports so well 

With a creature which had the choice 
Of the land once. Who can tell?” 


Who can tell indeed? He knows now that all 
the attempts to baptize sin with a Christian 
name, to explain it away, to excuse it, to apologise 


for it, were merely suggestions of fiends. 


«¢¢ All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof; and 
then, 
All the fancies. . . . Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in me?’”’ 
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Such and so terrible are the temptations of 

Satan. But the end had come: 

“©¢T end with— Love is all and Death is nought!’ quoth 
She.” 

3. A word in conclusion. The great inter- 
preters of life like Hawthorne, Browning, and 
Ibsen do not preach a gospel, but they do what 
the old Highland preachers in Scotland tried to 
do. They aim at a law-work—that is, they 
convince of sin and of judgment to come, and 
preach the need of salvation. Where is this 
salvation to come from? It is not reached by 
denying that we are sinners, it is not reached 
by penances, the idea which fascinated Scott, 
as we see in The Talisman and in The Antiquary. 
It is not reached even by open confession to 
men, for we know that Arthur Dimmesdale’s 
heart cracked. How, then, is it attained? It is 
when we ask this question, when the soul is left 
wasted and girt with fire, that we seek for a 
place to flee to. Must we be hunted from one 
desolation to another, or is there a refuge from 
human despair and woe? Is there a Deliverer 


to whom the spirit racked with agony may turn 
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and say, “‘ I have need to be baptized of Thee”? 
There is an answer in Christ. We have an 
altar. We have missed the first blessing, it may 
be ; but the Father has for us another blessing, 
the inward peace which He can bestow on the 
wrecked life and the broken heart. What is 
that peace? It is the chrism of absolving love, 
the great and comforting reality of pardon and 
acceptance. Once within that peace, we rest 
in Him who stands between God and man, 
and lays His hand upon both. We are delivered 
by His Cross from the evil past. What He has 
done, what He is doing to cleanse, to reverse, 
to repair, we cannot fully understand. What 
we know is that in Him the past may be forgiven, 
and all the present furnished with power, and 
all the future brightened with hope. The hour 
of death will be the hour when we lay down 
the last faded badge of shame and wear the 
robes that are washed and made white in the 
Blood of the Lamb. ‘ Make thou thy Home 
in That—Make thou thy Home in That, so shall 
thy past not fall on thee.” 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
HAECKEL 


By Rev. W. L. WALKER 





My subject is somewhat wider than that men- 
tioned in the Syllabus: it is “Science and 
Religion, with Special Reference to Haeckel.” 
I claim no right to speak for either Science or 
Religion, but I think they should be friends. 
They should go hand in hand; they should be 
like David and Jonathan, not like Saul and David. 
For Science is the study of that World which 
is the production of the God whom Religion 
worships. All real knowledge is so far knowledge 
of God. 

The old conception of a conflict between 
Science and Religion is, I think, fast passing 
away. It only arose because certain beliefs 
held in the name of Religion—such as the flat- 
ness of the earth, the centrality and recent date 
of the world, direct creation in six days, the 
immutability of species, were contradicted by 
Science. Hence those controversies, associated 


with the names of Copernicus, Galileo, Bruno, and 
31 
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in later times, Lyell and Darwin. But in all this, 
Religion itself was not necessarily affected. At 
the bottom of the conflict, on the religious side, 
there was, of course, the belief that the Bible 
was in every part the Word of God, authori- 
tative on both spiritual and physical matters, 
and that the new views advanced were opposed 
to men’s highest interests. But a better know- 
ledge of the Bible, and widening religious thought, 
have corrected these ideas. We all know better 
now and are ashamed of the intolerance and 
cruelty of the past. We know that Truth is one, 
and can never contradict herself, and that Re- 
ligion and Science must both seek her. The 
controversies of even the days of Huxley and 
Tyndall have lost the interest so keenly felt by 
those who passed through them. No doubt 
the end is not just yet. There are still some 
unsettled questions, and there still lurks in some 
minds the feeling that there may be some opposi- 
tion between scientific and religious truth. 
Religion itself, however, has been sometimes 
attacked in the name of Science, although 


oftener in the name of some philosophy. Quite 
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recently, all that we understand by Religion 
has been rejected in the name of scientific know- 
ledge by one who is justly eminent as a Scientist. 
I shall refer more fully to Haeckel immediately ; 
but we need to remember that, although Haeckel 
stands forth prominent in out-spokenness, he by 
no means stands alone. It cannot be denied 
that the tendency of much of the recent evolu- 
tionary Science has been inimical to the idea 
of a transcendent Deity. Naturalism and 
Agnosticism have, on various grounds, their 
advocates. By not a few whose mental habitat 
has been Science, Religion is looked upon, to say 
the least, with dubiety, and amongst intelligent 
working - men, Haeckel — especially as similar 
views have been set forth by Blatchford—has a 
very considerable following—a fact which raises, 
I think, serious questions. 

When we speak of Science in this connection, 
we usually think of Physical Science, or the 
Science of Nature in its various branches. But 
to the man who realises what the sphere of such 
Science is, and what is the proper sphere of 


Religion, no difficulty need arise. Science is, 
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of course, simply sifted and ordered knowledge of 
the world that is manifested to our senses. She 
cannot, as Science, go beyond that. She must 
- form hypotheses indeed to some extent, as to 
what lies immediately beyond the actually 
visible. The hypothesis of the atom, now 
supplanted by that of the ether, is an example. 
But neither atom nor ether affects Religion. 
Religion deals with what is wholly invisible, of 
another order altogether, but also accounting 
for the order that manifests itself in the things 
that Science deals with. Like Science, it holds 
beliefs about these things, and these beliefs may 
often be wrong; they may be proved by Science 
to be wrong, when they touch on what occurs 
within the visible order; but this by no means 
affects Religion, except in so far as it is identified 
with these erroneous beliefs. ‘The lesson for 
Religion is that its Representatives should be 
careful as to what beliefs they identify with 
Religion. 

But it will be asked, What do I mean by Re- 
ligion, and, Has Religion as good a foundation 


as Science? To answer the last question first ; 
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it is not to depreciate Science to say that she is 
less self-confident than she was a quarter of a 
century ago. She has found that very much 
may lie beyond conclusions accepted as final, 
and that she stands face to face with a deeper 
world of which as yet she knows very little; 
that it is only with the surface of things she has 
been dealing, and that she has been viewing the 
world chiefly only as it appears to the intellect. 
Psychology, and Anthropology in the wider 
sense, have been bringing their contributions, 
and Religion itself has now found a recognised 
place in the circle of the Sciences. 

Science has its foundation mainly in the 
necessities of the Intellect: Religion in those 
of human nature as a whole. Science is the 
study of Nature and of Man: Religion is founded 
in the conviction that there is something higher 
than Nature and Man, a greater Power to which 
the world and ourselves owe our being; that we 
have some real relationship to that Power; and 
that in the realisation of that relationship our 
supreme good, our fullest life, and the attain- 


ment of the end of our being are to be found. 
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Of course, I speak now of Religion as it has been 
developed. But at its very foundation lies the 
consciousness, however dim, of that higher 
Power and the desire for a right relationship 
thereto. It is not a matter of the intellect 
merely, but of the man, and there is always in 
‘it an element of personal consent. Science, as 
Science, can say nothing against these convic- 
tions. She only deals with the things that we 
see. Religion affirms an Ultimate Reality in 
and above all that we see. Science herself must 
acknowledge that there is some ultimate Reality, 
some Power of which all that we know is the 
manifestation. She cannot stop with the Atom 
or the Ether considered as ultimate. She is 
coming more and more to affirm that these are 
only what they are in virtue of the Power that 
works through them. The old conception of 
matter is fast becoming dissolved into that of 
Force or Energy, which must be conceived as 
the manifestation of one all-working Power. 
Religion, as it has been gradually developed, 
believes that she has come to have some real 


knowledge of that Power, and she claims this 
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on grounds which Science cannot touch. ‘These 
are partly inference from its manifestations in 
Nature and in Man, and partly experience of 
our relationship thereto — growing religious 
experience. Christianity claims to have gained 
the highest knowledge concerning that Power 
from its crowning manifestation in One who was 
at once the Son of Man and the Son of God, 
who lived in such union with the Highest that 
He was entirely in His deepest life one therewith, 
in whom the life of God expressed itself in 
human form. This manifestation of God in 
Christ can be so conceived that Science can 
urge nothing against it. The relatively small 
size of the world is no argument against the 
Incarnation ; bulk has nothing whatever to do 
With it ; man is greater than all material worlds, 
Miracles, it may be said, do not happen (although 
even this, as Huxley constantly maintained, 
cannot be scientifically affirmed); but perhaps 
Miracles, in the sense intended, do not need to 
happen. ‘The Power that Religion believes in 
is not wholly outside the world, but in it also as 
the immanent principle of its life, entering it 
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ever more and more fully as life rises in capacity 
and in receptivity of the Highest, thus ever rising 
in manifestation, till at length, as the result of 
all the Divine working in Nature and in man, 
the goal is reached, and One appears in whom 
that Power can express itself in the fulness of its 
ethical truth, God in man, God in human form. 
If God is at the foundation of the developing 
world, then, on the principles of Science itself, 
God must appear in the consummation. 

I say that there is nothing in Science against 
all this. On the contrary, Science supports 
such a faith as far as she goes. (1) For one thing, 
Science has to assume that there is an Intell1- 
gibility in Nature, that her order is a rationally 
connected one; and how can there be such 
an order unless Nature is the product of Intelli- 
gence ? Science is continually showing us more 
and more fully the rational connection which 
binds all things to each other, and to the whole, 
Her entire course is a continuous testimony to 
the presence and reign of Reason. She seeks 
Reason everywhere in Nature, and is never 
satisfied till she finds it. (2) Again, Reason 
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is the instrument that Science works with; the 
rational must dominate all things; the irrational 
Science must reject. But what is Reason in 
man, and whence comes it, if there be no 
higher Reason than man’s in the Universe? 
As a matter of fact, as Spencer and other 
Evolutionists have shown, Reason in man, 
or the rational faculty, has been slowly 
developed from his relation to Nature around 
him, from his life in the world, and his inter- 
action with its order. If he had not lived in 
a rationally constituted world, he never could 
have become the rational being that he is. 
Clearly, therefore, there is a higher, wider, prior 
Reason to man’s. His reason is but a partial 
transcript and organisation in him of the Reason 
that is manifested in all Nature, and that ministers 
with unfailing constancy to every form of life, 
like the sun that shines on the evil and the good 
alike. This presence of Reason in the world 
is what Religion means by its long and widely 
asserted doctrine of the indwelling Logos, and 
Christianity simply affirms that the Logos 
wrought on till, in the words of the Fourth 
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Gospel, “the Logos became flesh, and dwelt 


among us ”—was manifest as man in Jesus Christ. 
(3) Again, Nature, or the world, is recognised 
by Science as a Unity, a marvellous unity—a 
structure in which all the parts interact with all 
the others. Nothing is complete in itself separ- 
ately considered. As in an intricate machine, 
one part implies all the rest. ‘There must be, 
therefore, a deep, all-pervasive Principle of Unity, 
which forms and controls and makes the mechan- 
ism of Nature what it is. 

(4) Once more, Evolution is universally accepted, 
but Evolution in itself can account for nothing. 
It is only the name of the process by means 
of which things have come to be what they 
are. Deepest of all there has been the living 
principle, and over all, and acting on all, an all- 
encompassing rational environment. Only by 
the interaction of the life-principle, as centred 
in individual forms of life, with the environment 
can the evolution be accounted for. And if 
the action of these two factors (including, of 
course, many subordinate ones) has issued in 


the world and man as we know them, it is 
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to the Power that is manifested in that working 
that the whole is due. 


One Power 


The doctrine of one Power manifested in all 
things is that adopted by Science to-day, and it 
has a very important and helpful bearing on 
Religion. We do not need to go outside the 
world and ourselves to know the nature of that 
Power: we find it inits manifestations. It is true 
that we see it only under conditions, and mani- 
fested in conditioned form. But we could not 
see it at all, nor anything else, in any other way, 
and from its manifestations in that form we can 
learn quite well its essential nature. Its nature is 
not changed when we think of it as unconditioned. 
We can know that one Divine Power as Reason, 
Will, and Love, the Source of our Being, the 
Father of our spirits, who finds the organ for His 
highest expression in this world in man, and 
who seeks to bring us into oneness of reason, 
will, and love with Himself, and so make us 
sharers in His own Divine and eternal life. This 
is the highest conception of the Ultimate Reality, 
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and it is this faith in God that can banish our 
Pessimism and bring the light of hope into 
darkened lives. To know that God is working 
toward this end in all the world, and to become 
co-workers with Him therein in our own spirits 
and lives, and in the world around us, is that 


which makes life worth living to men. 


Monism 


This doctrine of the oneness of the Power 
manifested in all things and beings is Monism. 
Monism is not a new, but a very old doctrine— 
one of the oldest of all. To many it is a new 
name. But at bottom it simply means, what 
the Bible declares, that there is one sole Power 
manifested in all things, one God of whom, 
through whom, and unto whom are all things, 
who constitutes man a free spirit in His own 
likeness. It is a doctrine, therefore, that Religion 
ought towelcome as affording a common standing- 
ground with Science, and as offering the best 
line of vindication of its essential beliefs. Indeed, 


it is only Monism that can make Religion clear 
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to itself. For why should we think of God at 
all if there be not something of God within us ? 


II 
HAECKEL 


Bur have we not had Haeckel on the basis 
of his Monism denying Religion, or at least, all 
that we ordinarily understand by the term— 
God, Freedom, and Immortality? This leads 
to the remark that, of course, there may be 
various kinds of Monism. So far as the word 
is concerned, it may be the Monism of anything 
one chooses to assert. ‘There may be a Monism 
of matter, and there may be a Monism of Spirit. 
There may be a Pantheistic and a Theistic 
Monism. There may be a Monism in which 
the many are lost in the one, but there may also 
be a Monism in which the One is the ground 
and reason of the many. The only Monism that 
Science can legitimately affirm is that of the 
Power that works in Nature, and wherever this 
Monism is affirmed, Religion is at one with it. 


There has long been an Idealistic Monism, 
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chiefly in modern times associated with the name 
of Hegel—the Monism of universal Spirit, of 
Reason manifested in all things; and, so far as 
the fundamental affirmation goes, Religion is 
at one with it. Hegelianism in its essential 
principle has not been outgrown, and never can 
be. . . But the Monism that will show Science 
and Religion in unison, must rest on a physical 
rather than on a metaphysical basis ; it must be 
a Monism that sees Matter and Spirit to be at 
bottom ome—matter the manifestation of Spirit, 
just as the words we speak are the expression of 
our thought. 

The Monism of Haeckel is that of Substance. 
In this term he follows Spinoza. Now, if we 
take Substance in its etymological and proper 
sense—substantia—that which stands under every- 
thing that is apparent—he is quite right. Every- 
thing is the manifestation of substance as the 
underlying reality. If there be no underlying 
substance, there is nothing real and permanent ; 
only, this substance is neither material, nor a 
separate “thing in itself,” but invisible and 


spiritual reality. 
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He is right also in affirming that Substance is 
one. ‘There are not zwo ultimate substances, one 
to be termed matter and another spirit, or one 
substance of matter and another of Spirit. This 
would land us in a Dualism out of which there 
would be no egress. Spinoza, indeed, affirmed 
two parallel sides of Substance, and Haeckel 
thinks that he follows Spinoza. But what an 
essential difference there’is between Spinoza’s 
Thought and Extension and Haeckel’s Matter and 
Force! Spinoza’s Substance had a spiritual 
side from the first. His error was giving equal 
value to the two sides (if he really did so). 
Haeckel’s Substance has a material side, and a 
force-side which is also, he would suggest, an 
incipient, unconscious spirit-side. This is his 
pantheistic substitute for God. With the most 
recent Science, he goes back tothe ether, which 
somehow condenses as the matter that we are 
supposed to know, and this matter has somehow 
a force-side to it. By what he calls “ the Law 
of Substance,” the heavens and the earth, plants, 
animals, and man, the whole inanimate and 


animate Universe, are gradually produced. It 
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is all the result of the necessary evolution of 
Substance by its invariable law of operation. 
This law turns out to be identical with Mr. 


Spencer’s famous ‘ 


“persistence of Force.” 10 18 
the straight-onward working of Force in and 
through matter. Gradually, life, conscious 
spirit, rational man are reached, all as the out- 
come of the unswerving, onward movement of 
this unconscious, unintelligent, two-sided Sub- 
stance. If once we ascribe consciousness or 
intelligence to it, we have got beyond Haeckel’s 
Cosmology. 

Haeckel bases the reality of this Substance 
on the scientific doctrines of the Conservation 
of Matter and of Force, both of which have 
been recently questioned in his understanding 
of them. But we need not question them: 
the real question is, Is there nothing else? Is 
there nothing more than Force and Matter? We 
know that there 7s now at least; there is Spirit, 
Reason, in the world, and this we maintain is, 
at least, as truly ultimate as Matter and Force. 

It is quite true that we never know Matter and 


Force in separation, and it may be legitimate to 
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speak of a primal Substance. It is quite possible 
also that simply through the continuous onward 


working of ‘ the Law of Substance,” 


or persist- 
ence, everything that we know has been produced. 
But that which has actually been produced makes 
it quite certain that there must have been much 
more in this assumed Substance than Haeckel puts 
into it, that, in short, it is, as Substance must be, 
not material, but spiritual in its essence. Haeckel’s 
Substance is unconscious; but we have con- 
sciousness as one of the most manifest features 
of the living world. It is blind and irrational ; 
but in the actual product before us we have a 
rationally constituted world, and a far-sighted 
rational being in man. ‘To account for the 
conscious, rational world crowned by man, we 
must have consciousness and Reason at its founda- 
tion. The old maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit, holds for 
ever good; to abjure it is to make reasoning 
impossible. Evolution describes the process ; 
but there can be no Evolution from nothing. 
Every attempt to show that something more or 
greater than was originally either actually or 
potentially contained in or operative through 
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the primal substance can be produced by evolu- 
tion or by any other process, entirely fails. We 
may think that we see it in the growth of plant 
or animal or man, but there is always the potency 
in the seed or germ and the continuous contri- 
bution of the environment. Leave out either 
of these, and you will look in vain for the result. 
The purely homogeneous substance of Haeckel, 
whether in the cell, or in protoplasm, or in the 
original substance, is nowhere to be found. 
You cannot get an eagle from a hen’s egg, and, 
if from the original world-substance rational man 
appears, you must have had Reason somehow in 
the original world-spore, or getting into the 
developing organism in some way from without. 
Supposing these elements to be, even potentially, 
in the original substance, we must ask, How 
came they to be there? Whence have they 
proceeded ? Here we pass at once beyond 
Haeckel’s substance, and are face to face with a 
primal infinite Reason and Consciousness. 

But there is more in the world than Reason 
and Consciousness. There is Life, Feeling, 
Emotion, Will, Love, Conscience, Morality, 
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Religion. It must be shown how all these 
elements could come from an originally dead, 
unfeeling, non-moral, non-loving substance. 
They appear in the course of the evolution, 
certainly, but they imply a potency far greater 
than we have in Haeckel’s Substance. He knows 
that he must account for Feeling, e.g., and he 
goes the length of asserting that the atoms feel 
in a dim sort of way. Suppose they do; it is 
becoming common to speak of matter as being 
in some sense alive and sensitive, although not 
necessarily conscious. Let us suppose that a 
rudimentary feeling is, as Haeckel says, indicated 
by chemical affinity; it would show that a 
spiritual element had been present from the first ; 
for the very dimmest feeling is not material, 
but spiritual. There is no such thing as 
“unconscious sensation.” Haeckel must argue in 
the same way for an incipient morality and Love. 
But, in so arguing for incipient feeling, con- 
sciousness, etc., he is getting quite beyond his 
original Matter-Force Substance. He has got 
to something that is not matter, nor mere force, 


but spiritual—something that can only have 
4 
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had its source in an infinite living Consciousness, 
Reason, and Love, in other words, in what 
Religion means by God. 

Granting all that Haeckel claims for his im- 
manent substance, it obliges us to affirm God as 
its sole conceivable source. 

Causality is another great word with Haeckel : 
everything happens in a necessary sequence of 
Causation. Now, this is quite true of Nature, 
and it is important that Religion should recognise 
it. For it is this which explains those experi- 
ences which are usually described as “‘ evils in 
Nature.” ‘There is no doubt a line of unbroken 
mechanical causation, but it is this because it is 
a line of rational sequence. Nature is, as Huxley 
said, like a great logical machine. ‘Things in it 
cannot be other than they are, except in so far 
as man can modify them. This inevitably follows 
from the rationality of the order of Nature; 
there could be mo order of Nature otherwise : 
it is a reason for believing in God, not for dis- 
belief in Him. Haeckel’s great mistake—under- 
lying all he has written—is his failure to see that 
the mechanical sequence is also a spiritual or 
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rational sequence. It is the one because it is 
the other. But, strictly viewed, there is no 
single cause and no real Causation in any moment 
of the succession. ‘There must be a Cause of the 
whole concatenation of Causes which work in 
that orderly and progressive manner that consti- 
tutes the Universe. Behind that universal Cause 
we cannot and need not go. If there be the 
Substance of Haeckel it needs to be accounted 
for, but if there is God, He is the eternal explana- 
tion of that Substance and of all else, needing 
no explanation. 

In the concluding chapter of The Riddle 
of the Universe, Haeckel admits that his 
*“‘ Substance’ remains a mystery. ‘“‘ We must 


(ahe= says. that’ this “essence of 


even grant,’ 
Substance becomes more mysterious and 
enigmatic the deeper we penetrate into the 
knowledge of its attributes, matter and energy, 
and the more thoroughly we study its countless 
phenomenal forms and their evolution. We do 
not know ‘the thing in itself’ that lies behind 
these knowable phenomena.” And in his later 


work, The Wonders of Life, he says, “‘ whether 
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there is a realm of the spiritual and supernatural 
beyond Nature we do not know.” Why then 
speak as if he were certain that there is no such 
realm, and, on a basis of acknowledged ignorance, 
seek to destroy that faith in an above and a 
beyond, in a Greater, Wiser, and Better than 
ourselves, which has been the guiding star of our 
upward-struggling humanity ? 

The God of Religion has never been identical 
with Nature or the Universe; but the Creator 
of the Universe and the Source of Nature. 
Haeckel scouts the idea of such a God; to him, 
he says, “‘ God and the world are one. The idea 
of God is identical with that of Nature or Sub-° 
stance,” and Schopenhauer’s description of this 
pantheism as being “only a polite form of 
Atheism,” is accepted as correct. He fails to 
see that God may be at once immanent in 
Nature and transcendent of it. The spiritual 
element, as it shows itself in ourselves, is as com- 
pletely intangible and outside the categories of 
Space as is the spiritual transcendent Deity whom 
the Christian worships as God. A God who is 
merely immanent in Nature cannot be the God 
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of Religion; it is not God as He is in Himself, 
but as He has temporally conditioned Himself. 
But, just as the life-principle of each organism 
is immanent in it, while Life as a whole tran- 
scends it, so the World-organism has its Divine 
immanent principle of Life, while God in Him- 
self transcends and environs all worlds. God 
cannot be gersonally immanent until a nature is 
reached that can express Him in a Divine- 
human Personality. God is immanent in the 
world as the principle and potency of its life, 
and He is everywhere present as the all-environ- 
ing Reason and Love in which we live and move 
and have our being, which is for ever seeking 
fuller entrance into and expression in the world 
for the realisation of the Divine ideal of the 
world’s life. In all that he says, Haeckel is only 
describing an animated mechanism, with no 
attempt to account for the intelligence mani- 
fested in its construction, for the power that 
keeps it going, or for the kind of work which it 
accomplishes. The same is true of all merely 
mechanical theories of the Universe. And 


whenever we reach living beings, we get beyond 
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mechanism into a wonderful realm of conscious, 
and, ultimately, volitional, action which Force 


and Matter can never explain. 


FREEDOM 


Haeckel, of course, denies Freedom as well as 
God. Free personality would introduce an 
element into the Universe rising above that 
“Nature ” which is all that he sees. If there 
are beings with a free initiative then we have 
something quite other than the Universe of 
Haeckel. Nature is bound; but if man is free 
there is something more than Nature to be 
accounted for. It is astonishing how many 
have followed Haeckel and Blatchford in the 
denial of human freedom, while themselves 
blaming strongly those who act differently from 
what they deem to be right. It seems to me 
that the denial of Freedom is the denial of man- 
hood. If we are not free to choose; if we cannot 
take a course of action of our own, for which 
we are responsible; if we have no determining 


part in the shaping of our conduct, and in the 
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building up of our characters, we are only parts 
of the great machine, puppets pulled by strings 
of which we are unconscious, living under the 
delusion of freedom and responsibility; we are 
not men at all, and there is no such thing as 
human Aistory, merit or demerit, praise or 
blame. Men, indeed, do not always realise 
or stand in their freedom, but man is always 
ideally free, and as normal man he is responsible. 
Difficulties, no doubt, may be raised on the 
physical side — from the unbroken material 
sequence. But if we see how Will gradually 
rises in its manifestation, and remember that 
there is always the spiritual side of which the 
physical is the instrument or expression, never 
separate, but truly ove, so that what happens 
on the spiritual side has its expression on the 
physical, that difficulty will disappear. Energy 
is not created by the Will, but is liberated. 
Heredity, Haeckel says, determines the iuclina- 
tion, and the strongest motive the action. ‘This 
is quite true; but it is mot true that we are quite 
powerless to resist hereditary inclination, or 
that we have no part in determining what for 


. 
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us shall be the strongest motive. Haeckel 
himself shows us that in the higher animals and 
man there has been evolved a special organ of 
volition. ‘This is as strong a confirmation of 
our consciousness of Freedom as we could wish 
to have. It would be a strange use for such an 
organ, only to deceive us. Man, he says, only 
differs from the higher animals im degree. He 
means in degree of volitional power; but the 
fact gives his whole case away. 

There is also a difficulty on the Divine side 
which is often supposed to be insuperable to all ° 
forms of Monism. If it be one Power that is 
working in all, how does it come to stand in man 
as something separate from God? But that 
difficulty is removed, if we remember that the 
immanent all-working Power is mot God as He 
is in Himself, but His Power as He has conditioned 
it for giving rise to the world crowned by man 
in the spiritual image of Himself. 

But even should we have to say with Tennyson, 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how,” 


we do know, assuredly, that they are ours, and 


we know also that they are ours to make them 
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one with that of the transcendent God and 
Father. 


IMMORTALITY 


To the idea of Religion Immortality also 
belongs, and immortality is ridiculed by Haeckel. 
But he brings no proof against it; only argu- 
ments old as the hills which are by no means 
determinative. If there be no ultimate indi- 
vidual destiny for man, the highest product of 
Evolution, towards whose life and perfecting 
Death itself has been made to minister, there 
is no ultimate sense or meaning in the Universe, 
and Reason itself falls to the ground. The 
perfecting of Humanity on the earth is a true 
and noble ideal, but we know that it can be 
realised only in the experience of, relatively, a 
very small number of human beings, and Science 
assures us that, sooner or later, Humanity on 
the earth shall perish. It may be millions of 
years hence ; but the end shall surely come to all 
that is earthly ; and then, what sense or meaning 


has there been in the whole painful process ? 
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But Monism in itself suggests the persistence 
of that invisible spirit-side which it acknow- 
ledges to exist in man, and which has found 
its final expression in this world in the human 
personality. The two-sided Substance is there. 
We know what becomes of one side at death. 
What becomes of the other side? It was more 
than Force, and cannot just fall back again into 
the great sum of Force associated with Matter. 
It was not merely Force but spirit, personal 
spirit, and as such it endures. The failure of 
its present material organ of expression by no 
means argues the destruction of itself. If it 
needs an ethereal vesture, we may, on Monistic 
principles, be sure that it shall find it, if, indeed, 
it does not already possess it, deeper than all that 


We Séé. 


True Montsm 


The true Monism is not of that half-and-half 
kind set forth by Haeckel; really, for all that he 
says against Dualism, hardly distinguishable from 
it. Haeckel cannot reach a real Monism without 


dropping oné side of his two-sided Substance, 
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and ultimately he elects to drop that spiritual 
side which in our own experience declares its 
supremacy. What would Matter and Force be 
apart from governing Spirit? They might be 
anything and work anyhow, destructively as well 
as constructively. 

It is the Reason in the Universe that determines 
its evolution, and becomes organised in rational 


> and no need 


man. ‘There are no “ blind laws’ 
of external direction. ‘The world-substance is 
as thoroughly rational in its action as it is material 
in its expression. Science is showing us that 
Matter and Force are not two things, but ome— 
two forms of one reality. The two sides of the 
World-Substance are not Matter and Force, but 
Matter-Force and Mind or Spirit, or, as we know 
them in ourselves, Mind and Body. Haeckel 
because he only knows Mind in connection with 
a certain organisation, jumps to the conclusion 
that there can be no other Mind. But, apart 
from pre-existing Mind, Mind as organised 

1Kant, I may remark in passing, is denounced by Haeckel as the 
great source of Dualism, but, although he did not go into the subject, 


Kant has said that what is at the bottom of Matter may not be so 
heterogeneous to Mind as we imagine. 
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could never have existed. Science is carrying 
everything back to the Ether; What if the Ether 
should turn out to be the medium of Mind as 
well as the source of Matter? ‘To follow Reason 
is the rule laid down by Haeckel and his friends. 
Surely this means that Reason is supreme. And 
if, as Biichner truly tells us, man’s reason is but 
a partial mirror of the Reason in the Universe, 
clearly, the Reason must be there before the 
human brain can possibly reflect it. 

We only reach a true Monism when we estab- 
lish a spiritual Monism; when we see Spirit to 
be throughout what it reveals itself in our- 
selves as being, supreme, first, and deepest, that 
of which what we call “‘ Matter” is only the 
temporary instrument or expression, just as the 
marks I make on paper, or the undulations I 
throw the air into, are the organs and media of the 
expression of my thought. ‘These symbols may 
vary in a thousand ways, or they may vanish 
altogether, but the thought they express is real 
and endures. In the finite world we can never 
get away from the two sides. In ourselves we 


know them as subject and object in what has been 
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well termed “a distinction in unity.” But it 
is the subject that is supreme. My body is not 
me, but mine. If while I think my brain is in 
motion, it is still J who think—a spiritual person- 
ality, either striving after some conclusion, or 
waiting in spiritual receptivity. 

Were there time, many illustrations might be 
given of how Matter shows itself to be the organ 
and instrument of Spirit. What is it that ensures 
the development of each seed, egg, or germ in- 
variably after its kind, with all inherited parental 
qualities, often distinctively spiritual? Not a 
separate vital principle of the old description, 
but, although materially expressed, there is a 
real spiritual determining idea or entelechy. 
Again, in all animal evolution Function is origin- 
ated by Feeling, a sense of want, a desire or a 
need. ‘The nervous tracks are laid down as the 
result of effort to realise what is felt as a want, and 
so development into higher and higher forms 
proceeds really under spiritual influences. In the 
evolution of atoms with their definite characters ; 
in the formation of organisms; in ‘“ Natural 


Selection ”’ itself, as truly rational as it is natural ; 
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in unconscious adaptive actions, and in actions 
directed by the conscious will, we have the same 
Reason manifested as shows itself as conscious 
in the Mind. However it may act, and in what- 
ever way it may be expressed in Matter, there 
is an all-pervasive Reason or Intelligence (what 
Professor Lloyd Morgan calls “a_ selective 
synthesis ””) manifested in all Nature, dominating 
the evolution of every creature, with which the 
creature becomes one in its own conscious life. 
Everything in Creation has this rational side to 
it. In the human eye, considered as an organ 
of expression ; in the human countenance in 
general, and even in the power of facial expres- 
sion in some of the higher animals, we have 
constant illustrations of how the material serves 
and can express the spiritual in an almost end- 
less variety of ways. We all know what a look can 
do. But, indeed, in the whole of our voluntary 
life and action, in all that we write and say, in 
all the work that we do, whether it be the artistic 
creations of genius, orthe output of thecommonest 
labour, we have a perpetual illustration of the 


truth that Matter is simply the servant, the 
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organ and expression of Spirit. “It is Ideas 
that rule the world” ; it is Thought and Feeling 
that make the world what it is; it is ever the 
spiritual side that is first and deepest, whether 
in the Universe or in ourselves. And this is 
that Spiritwal Monism which, followed back, 
leads to the Infinite Spirit, the eternal, Reason 
and Love, as the Source and the Goal of the 


Universe and of man— 


«©One God, one Law, one element, 
And one far off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY 


In conclusion, let me say that I do not regret 
the prominence which has been given through 
Haeckel’s writings to Monism. For a true 
Monism—the doctrine of one sole Power mani- 
fested in all things—gives, I think, the strongest 
support, not merely to Religion in general, but 
to Christianity, the highest form of Religion. 
For this one Power most certainly reveals itself 
in our own experience as spiritual. A modern 


writer of the same school as Haeckel, tells us 


* 
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that “the same Force may at one time strike 
a church as lightning, and at another time may 
be the mother-love which rocks the cradle.” 
What is this, but to say that the one Power 
shows itself as Love when it has reached its full 
expression in man. It could not show itself 
as Love before that, although from the very 
beginning we can trace a steady approach to it. 
And where shall we behold the highest mani- 
festation of Love — Love in its purest, holiest, 
Divinest form, and in its universal reach, if not in 
Christ and His Cross? If it is one Power that 
is manifested everywhere, we have surely here 
its supreme expression. We see it to be a perfect, 
self-giving, self-sacrificing Reason and Love, 
which we can now also see to be manifested, 
so far, in the vicariousness which characterises 
all life. And we have this revelation in One 
who, arises out of our own Humanity as the 
highest product, not of natural evolution merely, 
but of all God’s working in the world. For 
as in the perfected Flower we have the revelation 
not only of that which was latent in the seed, 
but also of that which has been contributed by 
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the environment, so, in Christ, we have the 
revelation, not merely of what was in the im- 
manent principle, but of God in His tran- 
scendency as He has entered our Humanity. 
There has been not only a natural, but also a 
spiritual evolution. 
‘In completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 

God is not merely the immanent principle of 
Nature. He is also its spiritual environment, 
and with the advent of man there began a new 
evolution by means of those Divine spiritual 
influences which were ever operating. As man 
was receptive of these, God, in the ethical truth 
of His being, was ever entering more and more 
fully into Humanity, and in Christ, in whom His 
spiritual working culminated, He was able to 
enter the world in a Divine-human personal 
form. Man in Christ was raised to the complete 
God—consciousness of Divine Sonship; and God 
in Him realised His thought and purpose in man 
—in that one man, but for all men. 

It is thus that, on the ground of a true Monism, 
and through the continuous onward working ofthe 

K' 
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One Divine Power as life-principle and environ- 
ment, spiritual as well as physical, we behold in 
Christ not only man, but God—God in man and 
man in God in perfect unity—the immanent and 
the transcendent, one, as the water of the river 
that has run separate for a time again unites with 
the water of the Ocean. And in the Sgzriz that 
proceeds from God in Christ, we have the Divine 
spiritual Power present in that abiding form 
which can lift us all into the same kind of life 
as was manifested in Christ. ‘This is the form 
in which the one Divine Power is now with us 
for the further evolution of our humanity; and 
it is just as that holy Love gets possession of us 
that we find in our individual lives the power of 
God unto personal salvation, and discover that 
which, living and acting in all men, can alone 
bring to the world that social salvation which is 
felt to be such a crying necessity of our time. 

[In reply to a question, the lecturer said that 
Heaven was practically equivalent to Life in 
God, and that, of course, organisms could only , 
participate in that life in so far as they actually 
rose to it, or entered into it.] 


THE CONFLICT OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


By JOSEPH McCABE, M.A. 





Tue first emotion of a Rationalist on approaching 
such a subject as this must be one of satisfaction 
at the issue of the conflict that filled a good half 
of the nineteenth century. Evolution, against 
which so ardent a theological war was waged, 
is now generally accepted by cultured theo- 
logians, and is a permanent and _ established 
principle of scientific research. But I have no 
intention of following up “ the roll of the drum 
ecclesiastic ” by any jubilant tattoo on the drum 
rationalistic. I address myself to the more 
interesting and fitting theme, whether the 
conflict of religion and science has ended, and 
the respective spheres of the theologian and 
the scientist are now so clearly demarcated 
that collision is no longer possible for serious 
and enlightened students in either school. 

The ground that is advanced at times by 
controversial theologians and even by some 


scientific men in support of this agreeable 
69 
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expectation cannot be entertained for a moment. 
They say that science deals with the material, 
religion with the immaterial or spiritual, and 
that, therefore, the earlier conflict was due 
entirely to illegitimate excursions of either one 
or the other into alien territory. ‘The fallacy 
of the argument hardly needs to be pointed out 
in an academic atmosphere like this of Glasgow 
University. Is not psychology a science? Is 
zoology or comparative physiology to be granted 
forthwith the claim of its advanced students 
that it has to deal only with physico-chemical 
processes ? Nay, is there not a science of ethics, 
of esthetics, of political economy? Is not 
history a science ? You see that the two worlds 
of thought overlap at a dozen points, and it is 
only a narrow group of physical sciences that 
deal exclusively with what is currently regarded 
as the material. We are, indeed, at once dis- 
posed to suspect, from the very fact of this 
overlapping, that religion and science deal very 
largely with the same phenomena, and must be 
regarded as rival and mutually exclusive inter- 


pretations of those phenomena. For my part 
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I am convinced that the conflict will go on as 
long as one theologian and one man of science 
remain in this planet, and can only trust that 
it will be speedily relieved of the bitterness and 
recrimination that have so long marred its 
history. 

But let us first understand in what sense I 
am taking the terms. About science there is 
little ambiguity. ‘Though I shall refer mainly 
to the teachings of only a few sciences, it must 
be remembered that the term embraces far 
more. ‘That the conflict has been transferred 
from astronomy and geology to biology and (in 
the broader sense) anthropology is merely to say 
that the theologian has retreated from the 
positions he once took up in the lower provinces, 
and fallen back upon the higher, where there 
are more tracts of unexplored territory. On 
the other hand, the word religion is used in 
many senses to-day, from the vaguest cosmic 
emotion to the most rigid and comprehensive 
system of dogmas, like Roman Catholicism. 
For the present purpose I take religion in a sense 
in which all but the most advanced schools 
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agree—the belief in a personal God and the 
immortality of the soul. 

One instance will suffice to justify me in 
declining to regard religion in the fuller and 
older sense. If we take a dogma such as the 
Fall of Man we have a statement, a series of 
statements, which are utterly at variance with 
the accepted teaching of science. Here there 
can be no doubt whatever of the conflict. All 
schools of prehistoric anthropologists are now 
agreed that the evidence amply shows a rise, 
not a fall, at the beginning of human history. 
The doctrine of the evolution of man, which is 
no longer a point of debate in science, would of 
itself indicate this, but we have plenty of positive 
evidence. ‘The earliest human remains we have 
—those of the Ape-man of Java, bring before us 
a race intermediate in all respects between the 
highest apes and the lowest savages. ‘The next 
traces we have, Eolithic man, are not yet beyond 
dispute, but they are admitted by the leading 
British authorities, and they point to a race 
very little advanced beyond the Pithecanthropus. 


Later — belonging to a period between one 
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hundred thousand and two hundred thousand 
years ago, in the general estimate—we find 
ample traces of a widespread human family, 
the Neanderthal race. They are still at, or 
below, the level of the lowest savage. From 
that point onward the evidence abounds, and is 
in complete harmony with the doctrine of 
evolution. Thus one of the most characteristic 
dogmas of what is called the “old theology ” 
is in flagrant contradiction to the established 
facts of an important science, and when one 
reflects that this discredited version of human 
history is still enforced on our children in all 
the schools of Britain, and preached from most 
of our pulpits, one can understand the impatience 
that often marks the language of critics of 
theology. 

If, therefore, we mean by religion, the current 
and official teaching of the Churches, the answer 
is emphatic. It is, in important respects, dia- 
metrically opposed to the teaching of science 
and the established facts of human _ history. 
This is now recognised by large numbers of 
theologians and religious people, and the older 
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dogmas are either abandoned or explained away. 
In the latter process I am not interested. Liberal 
theology, as the art of enabling one conscientiously 
to profess to believe what you do not believe, 
has had its day. Much more interesting is the 
attitude of those who frankly discard the older 
dogmas—the distinctive tenets of the Christian 
religion—and restrict their faith to the dogmas 
of God and immortality. Numbers of eminent 
scientific men still believe that a Supreme Power 
has guided, and guides, the fortunes of the 
world. While such men as Professor Thomson 
and Principal Lloyd Morgan do this, it is 
certainly improper to attempt to represent 
modern science as wholly agnostic. I do not 
add the familiar names of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Dr. Russel Wallace, because their beliefs notori- 
ously rest on the obscure phenomena of the 
psychic world, and are not entitled to the same 
respect as the religious convictions of Professor 
Thomson and Principal Lloyd Morgan, two of 
our ablest zoologists. 

Sheltered under the authority of these and 


other distinguished scientists, many people are 
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convinced that if their religious faith is restricted 
to fundamental beliefs, conceived in an advanced 
and enlightened form, they are henceforth 
secure against inroads of scientific criticism. 
They are, of course, right in the sense that 
science, as such, will never pronounce upon the 
question whether there is or is not a Supreme 
Power, and what the character of the Infinite 
may be. ‘They are wrong, it seems to me, when 
they imagine that the teaching of science is 
not, and will not continue to be, in serious 
conflict with even the most attenuated theistic 
convictions. 

In expressing the fundamental religious belief 
as a belief in a Personal God I am not attaching 
to the word personality any meaning that would 
lay the phrase open to a charge of intrinsic 
contradiction. ‘There seems to have been much 
mistaken criticism expended on it. From the 
days of Aristotle onward personality has meant, 
not limitation, but self-consciousness. Swub- 
stantia suit conscia is Boethius’s definition of a 
person, and the whole of Roman Catholic 
theology and philosophy always meant this. 
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It implies no more than the possession of intel- 
ligence, and the word God becomes almost 
destitute of meaning if this is denied. How 
far a scientific temper can reconcile itself to the 
idea of an intelligence without nervous system 
is another matter, but in the long-run we can 
only say that such intelligence has not fallen 
under our observation. I take the dogma, 
therefore, as a belief in a transcendent intelligence 
that surveys and controls the evolution of the 
cosmos. ‘Temperaments differ, and no doubt 
for ages, if not always, some will feel impelled 
to postulate such a power, as they look round 
on the cosmic panorama. I propose to show that 
even this advanced conception of God is acer) 
affected by the progress of science. 

The student of science will probably object, 
in the first place, that God is introduced to 
explain aspects of the universe that science is 
deemed unable to explain, yet he cannot find 
that the hypothesis “explains” anything. It 
does not resolve obscure phenomena into known 
or conceivable agencies. It introduces a series 
of mysteries more profound than the one it set 
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out to illumine. It has in all time been the 
boast of theologians that God is incompre- 
hensible and ineffable, and assuredly even the 
modern conception is compact of mysteries. 
Intelligence apart from organisation is a mystery, 
infinity is a mystery, spirit is an impenetrable 
mystery. God remains “‘ the mystery we make 
darker with a name,” in Watson’s phrase. ‘Then 
the action of God on the world is no less 
mysterious. It is quite true that numbers of 
phenomena—take the building up of the body 
from a germ—are still quite unexplained by 
science. But how far do we explain them by 
saying that “spirit” is the agency ? Not even 
a faint suggestion has yet been made as to how 
we may conceive the action of spirit on matter, 
how a disembodied intelligence can control a 
material process, how the designs of God are 
communicated to material elements, and so on. 
The student of science cannot recognise anything 
like what he calls “explanation” in these 
phrases, and he turns more hopefully to the 
advance of mechanical theories. 

We then turn to what is called the positive 
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evidence for the existence of God. Since the 
long-discarded ingenuity of St. Anselm in the 
early Middle Ages, such evidence is always an 
interpretation of the visible universe. For one 
man it is an interpretation of the phenomena 
of conscience, for another an interpretation of 
the order, or beauty, or evolution of the universe. 
It is useless to speak of discarding the old tele- 
ology. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the argument is still the same. Science cannot 
explain this or that feature of the universe, and 
so we introduce God where science ends. And 
it is obvious that this implies a continued conflict. 
Science is extending its range over the obscurer 
features of the universe in every decade, and 
theology is retreating. Years ago the move- 
ments of the planets baffled science, and opened 
the way for theism. When these were mechan- 
ically explained, the beauty of an Alpine 
sunrise or a Bay of Naples was held to be inex- 
plicable. Every feature of such beauty is ex- 
plained by science to-day. The pretty skeletons 
of the Radiolaria were invoked, and these in 
turn are being explained mechanically. The 
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phenomena of life and mind still defy complete 
scientific explanation, and here the theist finds 
his last resting-place. But dozens of zoologists 
and physiologists are at work—Delage, Le 
Dantec, Verworn, Naegeli, Haeckel, etc.—on 
the mechanical explanation, and we are certainly 
approaching it. Nor does it help the theist to 
imagine that, when the mechanical explanation 
of the universe is complete, there remains the 
problem of its origin. ‘There is no problem of 
the origin of matter and energy until you prove 
that they had an origin—that they were not 
eternal. 

It thus appears that theism is still a rival 
interpretation of the obscurer phenomena of 
the universe, and it is notoriously the ambition 
of science, especially biological science, to give 
a mechanical interpretation of those phenomena. 
I am not concerned to forecast the issue. I 
merely point out that the conflict goes on as 
long as intelligence or personality is ascribed to 
the Deity; for that intelligence is only postu- 
lated for the purpose of explaining the control 
of processes which actually baffle the scientist. 
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On the other hand, the theist who bases his 
belief on moral phenomena is just as flagrantly 
in conflict with science. It is his contention 
that the phenomena of conscience cannot be 
explained without a supra-human moral legis- 
lator ; and it is precisely the aim of the student 
of evolutionary ethics to dispense with that 
agency. 

Apart from idealism, then, all schools of 
theists find the evidence of God in phenomena 
that science is attempting to explain in a natural 
way, and as the latter advances, the former 
‘must still retreat. 

The present situation may be likened to a 
sunrise in a hilly country. I have been whirled 
through the Alps in the early morning, and many 
of you will and have had the same experience 
among your beautiful Scottish mountains. At 
first darkness shrouds the whole scene, and your 
imagination may, with impunity, people it with 


1 The Idealist school was not considered in the lecture, because, in 
the author’s view, it destroys theism with the same stroke as it 
destroys materialism. If the order and beauty of the apparent universe 
are an illusion of the human consciousness, there is nothing for either 
to explain; and Christ, the Bible, the Reformation, and the Church 
dissolve in the general wreck of the objective order, 
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spirits and any other unfamiliar beings. Then 
the light illumines the tips of the hills, and 
gradually steals down the slopes. But the valleys 
are still wrapped in obscurity, and your hob- 
goblins may linger there. At last the sun rises, 
and you see that there is no room for your 
imaginary creatures. Such has been the advance 
of science. In the night of the Middle Ages, 
the whole world was peopled with spirits. The 
light has fallen broadly on the landscape, and 
they have retreated from slope to slope. They 
linger yet in the unlit spaces, but the student 
of science knows that we are only in the dawn, 
and trusts that the light will advance from 
shadow to shadow as it has hitherto done. 
Finally, there is another class of scientific facts 
that has a material bearing on theism. If, as 
Lloyd Morgan says, we must grant the whole 
story of evolution as it is, or promises to be, set 
forth in modern science, and then claim guidance 
for it, we have the more painful side of the story 
to consider, as well as the more beautiful. It 
is useless to attempt to attenuate the cruelty 


and suffering that have characterised biological 
6 
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evolution. There is enough about us to-day 
to make us pause before we admit the presence 
of a divine spectator who might have spared it 
all. Zoology prolongs that struggle over tens 
of millions of years of past time. From the time, 
at least, when teeth made their appearance in 
the Silurian ocean, the carnage has been appalling. 
Prince Kropotkin has attempted to minimise 
this suffering for political reasons, and Dr. 
Russel Wallace for religious purposes, but the 
zoological record is indelible. Sudden death 
in the jaws of an Ichthyosaurus was not the 
normal character of the struggle; starvation, 
mutilation, cold, pursuit, and a score of causes 
of prolonged suffering made up “‘ natural selec- 
tion.” This teaching of zoology bears directly 
on the theistic question. And in proportion 
as the familiar evidence for God grows thinner 
in the advance of science, this class of evidence 
presses on the mind and makes the theory of a 
Divine Ruler more and more improbable. 

It seems, then, that every kind of evidence for 
theism is most vitally affected by the teaching 


of science. Biology, as such, has no word to say 
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on the existence or action of Deity, but if we 
go to the biologist for beautiful and orderly 
processes that he cannot explain, he will give us 
a hundred other processes in nature that counter- 
balance their suggestion. The student of 
science, who knows both sides of the story of 
evolution, is apt to remain Agnostic. If the 
wonderful adaptations of a living organism 
suggest a great power beyond, the suggestion 
falls limp when we remember that these are 
often the deadly devices of the parasite or the 
carnivore. ‘The same power made both. He 
prefers to conceive that power as the unconscious 
and irresponsible energy of the cosmos. 

When we turn to examine the second funda- 
mental religious belief, we find the same con- 
tinuous conflict with science. There is, in the 
first place, the same conflict as before with the 
scientific temper. Mind is indeed mysterious, and 
modern psychology seems to despair of explain- 
ing its nature. But that anything is explained 


> the student of science 


by calling it “ spirit, ’ 
is apt to deny. What the nature of spirit is, 


and how it acts on or through matter, remain 
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impenetrable mysteries for all the ingenuity 
that has been expended on them from the days 
of Thomas Aquinas. It is an explanation of 


6 99 


no more value than the “ aquosity” that was 
once thought to explain the properties of water, 
or the “ lapidific virtue ” that made the fossils. 
Then there is the direct conflict that arises from 
the advance of science. Psychology may dis- 
avow any attempt to explain the Ding an sich, 
and confine itself to the classification or inter- 
action of states of consciousness, but a light is 
coming from another source. Few distinguished 
men of science now doubt that the mind of 
man was developed, no less than his body, from 
that of the lower animals. Dr. Russel Wallace 
has not a single follower among authoritative 
anthropologists in Britain in his view (founded, 
not on the scientific evidence, but on a spiritist 
theory) that man’s higher mental powers were 
not so evolved. We have more traces of pre- 
historic skulls (and therefore minds) than bodies, 
and they wholly point to evolution. But if 
man’s mind is only a higher development of the 


mind of the animal, the claim for immortality 
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receives a deadly blow. Man is no longer 
unique. His reason has been evolved, his 
emotions evolved, his speech, religion, morality, 
art, and social structures all gradually evolved. 
He has a finer cortex to his brain than the ape 
or the horse. Science cannot say that this 
is all, but it can and does say that this is a real 
explanation. 

The present position of scientific teaching 
on the nature of mind is that mind, whatever it 
be, is identical in man and the lower animals. 
On this Professor ‘Thomson and Principal 
Lloyd Morgan are quite agreed with scientific 
men who profess no religious views. They 
reject Dr. Wallace’s theory ; and even Sir Oliver 
Lodge seems to reject it. From the elementary 
sensitiveness and spontaneous movement we 
detect in the Amceba we pass upward to the 
mind of man. There are, unquestionably, 
lacune, but there are just the same lacune in 
regard to the evolution of the body. The 
evidence is of equal value in both cases. Thus 
the claim of unique characters for the human 
mind is very deeply affected by this general 
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teaching of comparative psychologists. Can we 
pursue the line of evolution still lower, and 
resolve mind into what are called the inorganic 
energies of the cosmos? Many distinguished 
authorities believe that we can. It has already 
been amply shown, as Dr. Darwin observed in 
his presidential address to the British Association 
in 1908, that we find this elementary mind in 
the plant no less than in the animal. There 
are some 500 species of flesh-eating plants, 
most of which exhibit a high degree of sensitive- 
ness. ‘The antherozoids of ferns or the spores 
of fungi are found to have just the same sensitive- 
ness as the lower Protozoa, and indeed the 
bacteria are now always claimed by the botanist. 
The roots of many plants and tendrils show 
the same characters. The Diatoms show as 


“spontaneous”? movement as the In- 


much 
fusoria. ‘The inquiry is being further extended 
by a number of able investigators, and sensitive- 
ness is revealing itself in metals or other inor- 
ganic elements to a remarkable degree. There 
is a confident expectation that mind will ulti- 


mately turn out to be a general property of the 
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energy we associate with ether, and that its 
higher peculiarities are due to the marvellously 
intricate structure of the brain. It is not 
necessary for my present purpose to press the 
evidence and forecast the result. I only say that 
those who, for religious reasons, follow such men 
as Sir Oliver Lodge, and claim a unique character 
for mind, must not imagine that they are beyond 
the range of conflict with science. And I may 
add that, even on the principles of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, immortality can only be claimed for 
man if it is allowed to the dog. 

So desperate is now the philosophic argument 
for immortality, that a new basis is generally 
sought for it in psychical research. Here the 
conflict with science is notorious. Scientific 
men resent so strongly the unscientific conditions 
under which such research is conducted that 
they—it must be admitted—betray often an 
undiscriminating prejudice against it. When 
Sir W. Crookes admits (in Harold Begbie’s 
Master Workers) that “in all his researches he 
has come to a stone wall,” and Sir O. Lodge 
admits that he “ has no evidence that he could 
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place before a committee of the Royal Society,” 
the inquirer is still further intimidated. ‘There 
can be little doubt, however, that science will 
eventually spread its range over the esoteric 
phenomena of psychical research, and a conflict 
will ensue. I will give one instance. For me 
telepathy is a demonstrated fact, and it in 
turn explains all the authentic apparitions of the 
psychical research records. But telepathy is 
only wireless telegraphy between brain and brain. 
The ever-vibrating molecules of the living 
cortex send their undulations through ether like 
all other oscillating particles, and some brain that 
synchronises in its period of vibrations receives 
the “ message.” I give this only as a suggestion 
of the conflict that must await religious belief 
even if it deserts the old arguments and builds 
on psychical research. . 
In fine, I submit that if you confine your 
religious belief to the fundamental credo of God 
and immortality, you are no more beyond the 
range of conflict with science than is the believer 
in the literal accuracy of Genesis. With meta- 
physical arguments for religion, that do not 
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build on any feature of the material universe, 
I am not concerned in a lecture on “the conflict 
of religion and science.” I look to the broad 
mass of religious people, who appeal to the order 
and beauty and complexity of the universe, or to 
conscience, to justify their belief in God, and who 
find in the qualities of the human mind a ground 
for their trust in immortality. Science is con- 
structing an interpretation of these phenomena 
which makes their religious interpretation base- 
less. No doubt, the stream of serious thought 
will long be divided, and vacillate between the 
two interpretations. Let us understand and 
respect each other, wherever there has been 
conscientious reflection, and whatever conclusion 
may be reached. I plead with Rationalists to 
dissent amicably from all serious religious inter- 
pretation of the universe. I plead with religious 
people to understand our attitude, when we 
have searched the world in vain for God, and 
have then turned our energy and devotion to 
solve the fascinating problems of science, and 
the more mighty problems of human life and 


suffering. 
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THE great poet, whose birth three hundred 
years ago, on 9th December, is being commemor- 
ated to-day in many English-speaking lands,} 
wrote in the last year of his life (1673), a little 
work on “ True Religion.” He defined it as 
“ the true worship and service of God, learnt and 
believed from the Word of God only.” But 
his conception was really wider than this phrase 
might at first sight imply. He proceeded to claim 
toleration for Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anabaptists, Socinians, and Arminians, as no 
heretics, on the ground that it is a human frailty 
to err, and no man is infallible on this earth ; 
but so long as all these various believers profess 
to set the Word of God only before them as 
the rule of faith and obedience, and use all 
diligence and sincerity of heart by learning, 
by study, by prayer for illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, to understand the rule and 


1 This address was delivered on the Tercentenary of Milton’s birth, 
gth December 1908. 
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obey it, they have done what man can do; 
and to such God will assuredly extend His 
pardon. 

The conditions of theological study have widely 
changed since Milton’s day; but it was still 
possible in my own College-years for a dis- 
tinguished Anglican scholar to affirm that the 
Bible is none other than the voice of Him “that 
sitteth upon the Throne. Every book of it, 
every chapter of it, every verse of it, every word 
of it, every syllable of it (where are we to stop ?) 
every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the 
Most High. ‘The Bible is none other than the 
Word of God, not some part of it more and 
some part of it less, but all alike the utterance 
of Him who sitteth upon the Throne, faultless, 
unerring, supreme?”? With such dauntless 
courage did Dean Burgon seek to drive back 
the new tide of thought evoked by the famous 
declaration of Professor Jowett, the year before, 
in his Essay on “The Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures” in Essays and Reviews (1860), that the 
New Testament was to be interpreted like any 
other book. 
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The saying appears simple, but it has far- 
reaching applications. If we are to study the 
Gospels to reconceive the person of Jesus as we 
study the Memorabilia of Xenophon or the 
Dialogues of Plato to reconceive the person of 
Socrates, or the Scriptures of the Three Baskets 
to reconceive the person of Gotama the Buddha, 
we at once take the records out of the control 
of the Church. We no longer apply to them 
the dogmatic conceptions of the fourth century. 
We cease to consider them in the light of con- 
ciliar decrees, or expound them on the basis 
of synodal decisions. We bring them into the 
field of history, and test them by the methods 
of scientific investigation. 

Not without significance was it that Jowett’s 
maxim followed within a year the publication 
of the Origin of Species (1859). In that famous 
book, Darwin had just given what became the 
classical expression to the doctrine of Evolution, 
and that principle has ever since guided all 
inquiries into the past. In the sphere of human 
life it has established a definite relation between 
historic personages and their age. We can no 


. 
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longer regard Christianity as something that 
came down from heaven absolute and complete. 
It sprang up in the midst of conditions by which 
it was profoundly affected. The Gospel has 
one character because Jesus was born a Jew and 
not a Greek; it has another because he was 
bred in Nazareth and not in Alexandria. The 
last generation accordingly devoted itself with 
enormous industry to the study of the circum- 
stances in which it appeared. The first step 
was to survey the country, determine the sites, 
examine the monuments. The story of con- 
temporary Judaism was retold from the histories 
of Josephus. ‘The customs and life of the 
people were studied in the vast collections of 
Talmudic lore. Social and religious institutions 
rose into view out of the obscurity of centuries ; 
and a whole literature dealing with the “last 
things ” under the names of Enoch, Ezra, Baruch, 
and the rest, has been explored, and the key 
to a complicated series of ideas recovered. ‘The 
results of these labours are set forth in the two 
great Biblical Dictionaries with which the present 


decade of research was inaugurated; and the 


* 
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processes there summarised are being carried 
further still as the religions with which Judaism 
and primitive Christianity were brought into 
contact in the Roman Empire have been 
examined in the light of inscriptions and occa- 
sional documents long hidden beneath the 
sands of time. All this material belongs to the 
field of historical science. What light does it 
throw on the beliefs and expectations of the 
early Church? Within the limits of a brief 
discourse, I can offer but one or two illustrations 
of the problems which it suggests. 

Every reader of the Gospels remembers that 
John the Baptist appeared from the wilderness 
on the Jordan bank announcing that “ the king- 
dom of God had drawn nigh.’”? That was the 
message which Jesus carried into Galilee, and 
made the starting-point of his own teaching. 
What did it mean? ‘The question carries us 
at once into the heart of the most difficult 
questions in the study of the words of Jesus. 
The clues are now partly to be found in the 
remarkable series of books just named, in which 


the passionate piety of Israel expressed its hope 
7 
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in the poignance of oppression for a happier 
future of freedom and joy. The outlines of 
this group of expectations are well known. The 
division of the course of time into two ages, 
the age that now is, and the age to come; the 
belief that the transition from the one to the 
other would be effected through calamities and 
tribulations, social disorders, convulsions of 
nature, disasters on earth and portents in heaven ; 
the summons of the dead to rise and appear at 
the judgment-seat—all this is now understood 
to have been matter of a widespread faith. 
The central person, according to one of the 
sections of the Book of Enoch, is the radiant 
figure of the “Son of Man,” existing before 
creation and destined to be its judge. You will 
remember that Jesus frequently speaks of Himself 
in the First Three Gospels (according to the 
usual interpretation) by this title. What did He 
mean by it? Did He identify himself with 
this mysterious personage? Did He look for His 
own reappearance from heaven in clouds of 
glory? When He sends out His disciples to 
preach, with instructions not to go to the Samari- 
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tans, and to avoid the cities of the Gentiles, 
did He really give the remarkable reason (Matt. 
x. 23): “Ye shall not have gone over the cities 
of Israel till the Son of Man be come”? And 
did He mean by that (as Schweitzer has recently 
argued) that the great divine event which should 
establish the kingdom with Himself upon the 
throne would actually arrive before the return 
of the Twelve? And did His disappointment 
at the failure of His prediction only lead Him 
to defer the promised advent till He had passed 
through the gates of death, when He would 
be seen descending from the sky, and the living 
saints (in Paul’s language) should be caught up 
to meet Him in the air? 

Or consider the singular complex of anticipa- 
tions suggested by the answer ascribed to Jesus 
when Peter, boasting of the sacrifices of disciple- 
ship, inquires “What then shall we have?” 
“In the regeneration,” is the Teacher’s reply 
(Matt. xix. 28), “when the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.”? What is the Regeneration, the 
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Palingenesia? It is the renewal of the world which 
Apocalyptic faith had long learned to expect. 
It belongs ultimately, perhaps, to a group of 
speculations of extreme antiquity about world- 
‘ periods, possibly derived from the Babylonian 
figure of a great world-year. They must have 
been widespread in Western Asia. ‘They prob- 
ably made their way to India after the Vedic 
age, and they were incorporated into early Budd- 
hism, where the destruction of the world by fire 
is predicted in the oldest Scriptures, and (in 
another connexion) a kind of Buddhist Messiah, 
Metteyya, the embodiment of universal love, 
will descend from heaven to inaugurate an age 
of righteousness on earth. Similar ideas seem 
to have modified, though in a different way, 
the elements of Iranian hope. There they 
formed a striking feature in the splendid theodicy 
of the Zend-Avesta, where the end of the exist- 
ing order should arrive, the general resurrection 
and the last judgment should take place, the 
powers of evil should be overthrown, and hell 
should be brought back “for the enlargement 


of the world.” Cognate expectations may be 
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traced into ancient Greek philosophy, where 
the Stoics taught that the universe would be 
consumed in a vast conflagration (the ekpurdsis), 
which would be followed by the palingenesia, 
or, as Cicero calls it, the Renovatio. In this 
re-created world, for which the later Hebrew 
prophecy had already begun to look, with its 
new heaven and new earth, the prayer “ thy 
kingdom come” should be fulfilled. The Son 
of Man should sit on a radiant throne, and there 
His twelve apostles should share His high pre- 
rogative of judgment. ‘To this group of expecta- 
tions the Apostle Paul makes such definite 
reference that it plainly occupied a large place 
in Christian hope. When he would dissuade 
the Corinthian disciples from resorting to secular 
tribunals for the settlement of their disputes, 
he asks them if they do not know that the saints 
shall judge the world, and adds (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3): 
“Know ye not that we shall judge angels? ” 
The angelic powers were by no means all holy. 
In the second heaven Enoch saw regions of 
darkness where prisoners were suspended, and 
the apostates who had been cast down from 
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the fifth heaven awaited their eternal doom ; 
while the earlier Testament of Levi locates 
there fire and snow and ice ready against the 
day of the ordinance of the Lord, “for the 
punishment of the spirits of the lawless ones.” 
In the heavenly ranks were principalities and 
authorities which must be brought to nought, 
and the Messiah’s reign would not reach its 
term till the last enemy—death—should be 
subdued (1 Cor. xv. 24-26). With Him accord- 
ingly should the saints be associated in co- 
sovereignty, and in this jurisdiction the twelve 
tribes of Israel are placed under the authority 
of the twelve apostles. I do not ask now whether 
this really was part of the thought of Jesus. It 
is part of the picture of Him in the Gospels ; 
and the student who is anxious to understand 
Christianity in the light of historical science 
must reckon with it. 

Pass beyond the limits of Israel and its hopes 
into the lands adjoining it upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and you enter a world of religious 
phenomena so varied as to be practically in- 


exhaustible. Scattered inscriptions will reveal 
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to you the very language of Christianity in the 
making. The hymns and liturgies of other 
faiths derive their strength from similar ideas, 
and express similar aspirations. Does Jesus, 
according to the Gospels, give sight to the blind 
and call the dead back to life? So does Aiscu- 
lapius. He, too, is wondrously born; he, too, 
is in danger in his infancy. He, too, heals the 
sick, and raises the dead, till Zeus, jealous of 
this infringement of his prerogatives, smites 
him with his thunderbolt, and translates him to 
the world above. But from his heavenly seat 
he continues to exercise his healing power. His 
worship spreads all through Greece; and after 
a plague in Rome in 291 B.c. it is planted on a 
sacred island in the Tiber. In the first century 
of our era you may follow it all round the Eastern 
Mediterranean. In Greece alone, Pausanias 
mentions sixty-three Asklepeia; there were 
others in Asia Minor, Egypt, Sicily—nearly two 
hundred being still traceable. They were both 
sanctuaries and medical schools. Numbers of 
inscriptions relate details of cures in the centuries 


preceding the birth of Christ. Are they all 
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the fraudulent inventions of lying priests ? 
A great cultus cannot be supported on universal 
deceit. Asculapius himself bears the titles 
king and @cds corjp; in his cosmic signi- 
ficance he was even cotyp tov dsov. He was 
thus identified with Zeus himself, and on earth 
was felt to be philanthropotatos (cp. Tit. iil. 4). 
In one of the fascinating chapters of Harnack’s 
Expansion of Christianity, the great German 
scholar has traced the action of these influences 
on the later Christianity, conceived as a religion 
of healing or salvation, medicine alike of body 
and of mind. It must be enough now to remind 
you that the god was believed to reveal himself 
to those who sought his aid. The philosopher 
Celsus (according to Origen) affirmed in the 
second century of our era that “a great multi- 
tude both of Greeks and barbarians acknowledge 
that they have frequently seen and still see no 
mere phantom, but Asculapius himself healing 
and doing good, and foretelling the future.” 
Here is a whole series of parallels with Christian 
phenomena, sometimes supported (as the inscrip- 
tions imply) by the testimony of the sufferers 
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themselves. What weight will you attach to 
them? If religion is to be treated after the 
modern fashion as having a basis in experience, 
you cannot settle beforehand to accept the one 
and reject the other. You must deal with both 
by the same methods, and subject them to the 
same tests. So far as historical science is con- 
cerned, you must not set behind the one series 
the presupposition of a Divine person, while you 
dismiss the other as illusory. Like principles 
must be applied to each. 

Or study the language which gathered in 
Egypt and in Syria during the centuries before 
our era round the conception of the divine king. 
In the temples by the Nile, it is of immemorial 
antiquity, and the whole process of the incar- 
nation is naively displayed upon the walls. In 
later days the Ptolemies were the coi evepyérac. 
Ptolemy V., the “god manifest,” was termed 
aiwvoBuos; he was likened to the sun, and 
actually designated (on the Rosetta stone in 
the British Museum) the “living image of 
Zeus.” Antiochus in Syria is the “ god and 


Saviour.” Julius Cesar is called Saviour at 
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Athens, and Ephesus described him as the “ god 
manifest and the common saviour of human 
life.” Still more remarkable is the language of 
the inscriptions discovered about ten years ago, 
by the German archeological expedition in 
Asia Minor, at Priene and Halicarnassus. They 
commemorated the birthday of Augustus as a 
general festival from which the New Year 
should be dated. Mommsen assigned them to 
the year 11, or possibly 9 3.c. The event is 
hailed as the beginning of life. Augustus has 
been sent by Providence for the welfare of man. 
He is a Saviour destined to make war cease, so 
that the birthday of the god has become the 
beginning of glad tidings (ewangelia) to the world, 
for he is the Saviour of the whole human race. 
Elsewhere he is the son of Zeus the Liberator ; 
or again, lord of Europe and Asia, and star of all 


*“‘ great Saviour Zeus.” 


Greece, he has arisen as 
At Phile, once more in the cycle of Egyptian 
theological ideas, he is himselfi dentified with 
Zeus the Liberator, with the remarkable addition, 
&x Zavos matpos. It is probably a piece of that 


“vigour and rigour” which Matthew Arnold 
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ridiculed in German criticism, when Soltau 
seeks in these inscriptions concerning the birth- 
day of Augustus the actual origin of the Lucan 
narrative of the nativity; just as I hold it 
equally overstrained to derive the shepherds 
from the Mithra legend, or to identify the 
angels’ throng with the shining devas of Buddhist 
piety. But the accumulating force of these 
parallels, which it has been the work of the 
historical science of the last decades to bring 
to light, enables us to realise with more and 
more clearness why the imagination of the early 
Church should have chosen these forms in which 
to express its love and reverence. They were 
the forms which the religious culture of the 
age supplied, and there were no others. The 
Gentile language acquired new meaning when, 
to use the happy figure of Professor Gardner, 
_ it was “ baptized into Christ.” But in entering 
this high fellowship, did it carry with it historic 
truth ? 

The significance of historical science in its 
application to Christianity is not, however, 
limited by the sphere of contemporary cults 


* 
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with which it was brought into more or less 
direct relation. Every one now knows that all 
doctrines issue out of some kind of religious 
experience. ‘They are in the main intellectual 
attempts to explain what has first been felt ; 
they have their origin in the endeavour to make 
explicit and intelligible the obscure and subtle 
processes of the inner life. Historical science, 
indeed, here calls psychology to its aid. It traces 
the growth of particular conceptions; notes 
their working; examines their place in the 
mind of the believer; analyses the reasonings 
by which they may be fitted in to the general 
scheme of things, and explains the complicated 
process out of which the intellectual form finally 
emerges. I wish to suggest that these phases 
of experience must be investigated with the 
same care and impartiality, with equal freedom 
from prejudice or suspicion, whether within or 
without the Christian sphere. It is the task of 
historical science to study the records of the great 
faiths of the past, especially of those which are 
in various lands continuous with ancient times, 


whether in the scene of their birth, as in India 
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and China at the present day, or whether (like 
Christianity and Buddhism) they have passed 
far beyond the confines of race and country, 
and have shown an expansiveness and adaptive 
power which has enabled them to win followers 
in distant regions, and of alien birth. It is, in 
fact, in Buddhism that the most remarkable 
parallels present themselves with the incidents 
of Christian story, and important types of 
Christian faith. And the presupposition with 
which historical science works is this, that similar 
phenomena must be ascribed to more or less 
similar causes; and it is impossible to attach 
a divine origin and meaning to one group which 
are refused to another. 

I am not going now to rehearse in detail the 
well-known story of the Buddha’s career, five 
hundred years and more s.c. He descends 
from the Tusita heaven to become miraculously 
incarnate in his mother’s womb. As he enters 
this world, thirty-two great portents occur ; 
the blind receive their sight, the deaf hear, the 
lame walk, the dumb speak, and the fires in the 
hells are put out, while the whole earth is full 
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of light, and in the heavens above the radiant 
devas sing their songs of joy. At the outset of 
his career as the Awakened or Enlightened, he, 
too, overcomes the Evil One; he, too, can subdue 
demons; he, too, multiplies the loaves, and 
feeds five hundred brethren at once out of a 
basket of cakes prepared by an old woman for her 
miserly husband and herself, and there is enough 
over for the “ scrap-eaters ” of the neighbouring 
village beside; he, too, predicts his death, at a 
distance of three months, and on the night 
before his decease is transfigured as he had been 
also on the night of the holy attainment of 
Buddhahood ; and as he, too, breathes his last, 
a mighty earthquake testifies to the sympathy 
of nature at his decease. ‘These are among the 
commonplaces of modern historical science ; 
I name them only because of their appearance 
in Indian legend and art, hundreds of years 
before the birth of Jesus. 

But about the beginning of our era a great 
change began to take place in Buddhist thought. 
The early interpretations of the teacher’s person 


represented him as having passed away in such 
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a manner as to leave no trace behind. The 
faith of the believer was maintained by pious 
exercises of devotion, by pilgrimages to holy 
places, by recitation of the sacred books, by 
festivals of commemoration of birth, Buddha- 
hood, and death. But there was no communion 
with the departed teacher. No prayer was 
offered, because there was no one to hear. 
Worship, in the Christian sense, was consequently 
impossible. As the centuries ran on, however, 
new acts of faith, new philosophical ideas, 
sought expression in fresh forms. ‘The onto- 
logical conceptions which the Buddha had 
originally rejected or refused to admit, were 
brought back, and the empirical idealism of the 
earlier days was converted into a form of tran- 
scendentalism which presented the Buddha as 
the Infinite and the Eternal, the Self-Existent 
and the Absolute. Of this Buddha it could 
be said that he was the Father of all creatures, 
who from time to time, for the welfare of man, 
seemed to take human form, be born, and die— 
the Healer of the sickness of men’s sins ; the great 
Consoler, who lifted men out of restlessness to 


. 
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peace. Behind such phrases as these lie religious 
experiences analogous to those of Christianity. 
When Buddhism was carried into China in the 
first century of our era, the beautiful forms of 
Amitayus and Amitabha, the Buddhas of infinite 
life and light, were soon introduced amid the 
pious moralisings of the Confucian schools. ‘The 
books of this cultus described the Pure Land, 
where there is no idea of self or others, and 
hence no inequality, strife, or dispute; where 
the blessed are without envy because they do 
not hanker after the happiness of others; and, 
full of beneficent and tender thought, shine 
by the light of wisdom more brightly than the 
sun. 

The Japanese Buddhists, who sent their young 
students to gain the knowledge of the true faith 
in China, were greatly attracted by this teaching, 
and in 1175 a.p. the Pure Land sect was founded 
by Genku. Birth in that world, in the eternal 
presence of the Buddha, was not, however, 
the result of the believer’s works. It was due 
to faith, which expressed itself in repeated pious 
utterance of the sacred name. But this exercise 
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still carried with it some idea of merit; and 
though the Blessed One at the moment of the 
believer’s death arrived with an escort to conduct 
him to the land of bliss, he still needed even 
there long service of righteousness ere he was 
ripe for the true goal of Buddhahood. It was 
reserved for Genku’s disciple Shin-ran to carry 
the principle of faith still further, to abandon 
all reliance on personal merit, and rely solely on 
faith in the saving power of Amida. On this 
conception arose the True Sect of the Pure 
Land, the most vigorous and wealthy of the 
Buddhist denominations in Japan. Its teaching 
approaches closely to that of Christian Evan- 
gelicalism by declaring that the advent of Amida 
to the believer is not postponed till death, it is 
present and immediate. In this life he receives 
the assurance of salvation. In other words, the 
Buddha dwells in his heart by faith, and in lowly 
reliance on his mercy the worshipper is already 
one with his heavenly Lord. It is for that 
reason that he may adore no other; for that 
reason, also, all prayers for temporal blessings 


are forbidden. No charms or spells may be 
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employed to avert evil. Calamity has its root 
in the misdeeds of a past birth. The moral 
order must not be broken. No one can escape 
the consequences of what he has done. But 
spiritual deliverance is on a different plane from 
that of cause and effect in the external world; 
and accordingly we read that there is no miracle 
so great as that oft-recurring one, that those 
who are so sinful can become Buddha by a single 
thought of relying upon Amitabha. The 
modern Shin Shu tract might have come straight 
from some Evangelical depot. A little boy of 
pious parents lies dying at the age of eight. His 
kindred stand in tears around the bed. ‘ Do 
not weep,” says the child, “‘ I shall soon be with 
Amida in paradise, and there I shall wait for 
you. ‘Tell my brother to be a good boy, I want 
him to be with us here.” ‘The unbelieving 
doctor is, of course, immediately converted, and 
joins the True Sect. Do you think this is a 
parody? It is perfectly serious, though it may 
conceivably be a copy. Here, however, is a 
much older document, a brief chant from the 


Buddhist hymnal, whose pedigree goes back 
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to the fourteenth century. ‘The imagery of the 
ocean of life is familiar to all Buddhist students. 
«Shoreless is the sea of misery caused by birth and death, 

And we for a long time were sunk beneath its waves: 

But Amida, taking us into the ship of his great mercy, 

By that alone carries us across safely. 

Moreover, the great mercy of Amida’s prayer, 

That resides in the ship of the Great Vow, 

Puts forth his pity, and takes us on board.” 

The language has been cast in other moulds, 
but the fundamental type of experience is the 
same that we may still meet in our own land. 
Historical science seeks in vain for any really 
distinctive difference; and its handmaid 
psychology is equally at a loss. 

To sum up, then, in a few brief words, must 
we not say that historical science requires that 
the phenomena of primitive Christianity should 
be examined and classified on the same principles 
and by the same methods as those which are 
applied first of all to the contemporary and 
surrounding religions and secondly to the faith 
of more distant lands, and possibly remoter ages. 
We must take account of those elements of 


belief and expectation which time has sifted 
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out as local and temporary. The motive power 
of apostolic zeal was derived from anticipations 
which the course of history did not sustain. 
The approaching end of the age, the advent of 
the Messiah in clouds of glory, the resurrection 
and the judgment, have all ceased in their 
ancient forms to be vital parts of our modern 
thought. They have become poetic symbols, 
they are no longer anticipated as actual events. 
History, said Schiller, is judgment; and history 
has pronounced an unmistakable verdict of non- 
fulfilment on these hopes. ‘There are not a few 
signs within the New Testament itself that this 
group of ideas early began to lose its hold on 
Christian faith: and the Fourth Gospel in 
particular, exhibits the process of translating 
these imaginative external forms into inward 
and spiritual conditions. But as soon as Christi- 
anity is thus interpreted, it is confronted with 
types of religious communion elsewhere, in 
which corresponding relations are presented 
between the believer and his Lord, and parallel 
explanations are offered in theories of election 


and of grace. So historical science opens up to 
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us vast perspectives of aspiration and endeavour, 
where the same human needs seem to be answered 
out of the infinite by like response. It is the 
task of philosophy to co-ordinate these efforts, 
and harmonise these answers. They must be 
approached with sympathy and examined with 
trust, for science has no place for the spirit of 
hostility or prejudice, of passion or fear. The 
work is long and laborious; but its results are 
fruitful. Apologetic tradition has represented 
the knowledge of God as a unique system miracu- 
lously communicated from heaven to earth. 
Philosophy declares it to be implied in the very 
structure of the human mind, so that the 
processes of thought, conscience, and affection, 
truly understood, involve the recognition of 
the Infinite and Eternal. And history affirms 
that many of the truths enshrined in the New 
Testament reappear, sometimes in almost similar 
language, elsewhere. There is thus a wider 
Christianity than can be sheltered under any 
single name, and the song of the vision of the 
Apocalyptic seer, “ Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
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and might be unto our God for ever and ever,” 
rises in a new sense from the multitude which 
no man can number out of every kindred and 
tongue and nation. For, in spite of stammering 
utterance and discordant notes, it is the splendid 


chorus of the total experience of the race. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND 
THE HISTORIC CHRIST 


By Canon MacCULLOCH, D.D., Portres 





THE questions to which I propose to address 
myself to-day under the guidance of Comparative 
Religion are these: Was Christ on the same 
footing as other religious founders? Was He 
a man of whom certain things, e.g. Virgin Birth 
and Resurrection, borrowed from existing beliefs, 
were predicated ? Was Christ in part or entirely 
a mythical figure ? 


I 


All religions and cults lay claim to personal 
founders. But we must draw a distinction 
between mythical founders of cults and founders 
of religions to whom a real personality may be 
ascribed. Savage cults and the cults of Krishna, 
Osiris, and others are developments of an earlier 
nature-worship. As the powers of nature became 
more personal, their cult became more formal, 
and the origin of the cult was usually ascribed 
to the teaching of these personified nature 
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powers, regarded, however, as gods, not as men. 
Only at a much later period did they come to 
be regarded as men who had been raised to the 
rank of gods. As to the cults themselves, 
especially in their popular form, though in time 
they may become more ethical, spiritual, or 
mystical, they never lose touch with the nature- 
worship which gave them birth. 

In the case of the greater religious systems, 
e.g. Buddhism, though many wonder-stories 
are told of their founders, they are still recog- 
nised as historical, human personages. If they 
are ever regarded as gods, it is only at a remote 
period from the time of their existence. Some 
rationalists class all such founders with the 
former group, and regard them as purely 
mythical. This, though assumed to be a highly 
critical attitude, sometimes amounts to mere 
childishness. Elaborate codes and creeds are 
certainly based on pre-existing materials, but 
all great developments in religion have a personal 
influence behind them. When the great religious 
systems have long sheltered under the shadow 


of a great name, there is no particular reason for 
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denying the founder’s existence. The reason of 
the rationalist seems to be that, according to 
the usual account, all the great religious founders, 
save one, were human beings. This raises a 
presumption that a historic Christ once existed, 
and if so He can be proved to be more than man. 
Hence to get rid of Christ, He and other founders 
are classed with such mythic figures as Osiris, 
Krishna, etc. ‘The only exception is Mohammed, 
because historic proofs of his existence are not 
lacking. Had they been, or had he lived a 
few centuries earlier, we may be sure that the 
rationalist would not have spared him. 

Besides their origin in nature-worship, the 
cults of Osiris or Krishna differ from the systems 
of Buddha, Confucius, etc., in the teaching 
ascribed to the two groups of founders. To 
the first group is ascribed the beginnings of 
civilisation, the origin of the cult, but only slightly, 
if at all, specific ethical or spiritual teaching. 
That of the second group is ethical and spiritual 
from the first, nor can it be conceived apart 
from them. But is the impression made on the 
minds of their followers by the mythic founders 


. 
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less forcible than that produced by the great 
historic founders? The rationalist says no. Now 
without denying spiritual value to the cults in 
question, no one who is aware of their emotional, 
sensuous, even immoral aspects can believe that 
their appeal approached that of the great religious 
founders with their profound ethical and spiritual 
insight. Religion must be judged by its results, 
and to say that the great systems are as mythical 
in origin as the cults of Krishna, Osiris, or of any 
barbaric tribe, shows no appreciation of spiritual 
values. While to assume that current ethical 
or spiritual teachings crystallised round a mythic 
teacher begs the whole question. If Buddha, 
Confucius, or Christ taught nothing new, or 
never really lived, there is no economic or socio- 
logical reason to account for the rise of the 
systems which bear their names. Or if the 
contents of the greater religions were already 
present in the muliew in which each arose, 
this leaves their separate existence still unex- 
plained. Why did they supersede the elements 
out of which they arose, and who combined 


these into a new system? Connected as they 
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are with their antecedents in many ways, what 
separates Buddhism and Christianity from those 
is an antagonism which is precisely the higher 
element in them. Whence did it come? The 
answer must be, from the mind of the historic 
founder. 

But as the historic founders differ from the 
gods and culture heroes of nature cults, so does 
Christ differ from all other historic founders. 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, never claimed to 
be divine, nor was such a claim made for them 
by others. Christ, though perfectly human, 
made such a claim, and the claim was allowed 
by His followers. Miraculous deeds are freely 
ascribed to them, but the Gospel miracles, in an 
age in which there was every temptation to 
exaggerate, are soberness itself compared with 
those. Nor does the record of Christ’s life bear 
any true relation to those of any god, hero, or 
teacher in paganism. In the latter, absurdities, 
puerilities, and worse are plainly evident, and 
those personalities are as weak on one side as 
they are great on another. Further, Christ 


claimed to be sinless, and there is no contradic- 
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tion between the record of His life and that 
claim. If all this is the result of a mythical 
process, why is that result so unique? Christ’s 
sinlessness, His claim to divinity, His appeal, 
His promises are unequalled elsewhere, and this 
can only be because we are dealing with the 
authentic record of an authentic personality. 
Of no other religious founder was it ever said 
that he was both God and Man. ‘The con- 
ception of Christ could not be a borrowed one, 
for there was no other instance of such a Per- 
sonality. It was based on a real experience, as 
valid now as then, and that experience cannot 
be set aside. If, indeed, the Personality of 
Christ were the product of myth, those who 
elaborated it were the most original religious 
geniuses who ever lived. ‘They gave us a Christ 
whom millions have regarded as Divine, as a 
Saviour, as the hope of immortality. This is 
an unequalled miracle, and we prefer to believe 
in the truth of the record. We assert that no 
worshipper or follower of Osiris, Mithra, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, could say of them, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go but unto Thee; Thou hast 
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the words of eternal life.” Millions have said 
this of Christ, and experience has proved that 
they were not deluded. Eliminate the per- 
sonalities of the great founders from their 
systems, and these systems still remain intact. 
But Christ cannot thus be eliminated from 
Christianity. He is His religion in a sense that 
no other founder has ever been. He Himself 
is for all the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The faith of the Buddhist, the Confucian, the 
Taoist, the Mohammedan, is not faith in One 
who revealed God and who is God. In this 
respect the Christian system stands alone. 

No founder is so often compared with Christ 
as Buddha, but this comparison, as well as that 
of their systems, is often misleading, especially 
when Buddhist are rendered by Christian terms. 
The two systems set forth radically different 
interpretations of the universe, while, in spite 
of certain resemblances between their careers, 
there are also essential differences between Christ 
and Buddha. The dignity, the air of sober 
truth, especially where miracles are concerned, 


in the Gospels, separate them from the lives 
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of Buddha with their incredible marvels. Grant- 
ing Christ’s Divinity, all falls into place, but 
even had Buddha been a god, we should still 
have been left in amazement. But Buddha 
neither claimed to be a god nor a saviour, and 
he is not even now worshipped as divine. Again, 
if we disentangle the mythic from the historic 
elements of Buddha’s life, there is left “a per- 
fectly natural man.” * He had to find the way 
of salvation for himself, he was imperfect, 7.e. 
sinful, before becoming a perfect Buddha. ‘Take 
away Christ’s Divinity, and there is left an 
absolutely inconsistent being making ridiculous 
claims. Let it remain, and you have a consistent 
character whom all can revere and worship. 
Not till long after his actual career was Buddha 
clothed with a miraculous dress. But the dates 
now generally ascribed to the Gospels allow no 
time for the formation of a Christ legend. 
Further, Buddha’s imperfection, his groping 
after truth, his agnosticism, stand in contrast 
with Christ’s sinlessness, His perfect knowledge, 
His satisfying revelation of God. In face of the 


1 Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, 122. 
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eternal verities Buddha and all other teachers 
were as “creatures wandering about in worlds 
not realised,” whereas Christ walks there with 
confidence and knowledge, and has brought God 
near to men. Buddha was a teacher, but Christ 
was also the Saviour of men. The one may be 
the light of Asia; the other is the Light of the 
world. Finally, Buddha’s cycles of pre-existence 
tell of a gradual approach to perfection, but 
the pre-existence claimed by Christ reveals Him 
as the Son of God—“ the Logos was with God 
and the Logos was God.” 

Buddhism was a negative and agnostic phil- 
osophy which had to be coloured with poly- 
theism to satisfy the people of Asia, but, from 
the first, Christianity was a great spiritual religion 
preaching a gospel of hope to all mankind. No 
Christian who has assimilated Christianity and 
felt the powers of the living Christ could ever 
find satisfaction in Buddhism. ‘To the Buddhist 
Buddha is a great example: the Christian follows 
Christ, but believes that He gives him power to 
do so, that Christ is his Saviour and also the 
judge of his actions. The influence of Buddh- 
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ism, again, is not to be compared with that of 
Christianity in its effect on conduct, institutions, 
and ethics. The one has not overstepped the 
bounds of one continent: the other has entered 
every part of the world. Buddhism is contented 
with this, but Christianity seeks to control the 
destinies of the world in all that makes for 
goodness and truth. For the progress of 
humanity depends not on any local or partial 
faith, but on one which will appeal to all man- 
kind. 

Buddha was indeed a great teacher, but to 
compare him with Christ is at once to show the 
poverty of the one, the greatness and worth and 
fulness of the other. 


{I 


The Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, the 
beginning and the culmination of Christ’s 
earthly life, are alleged to be reflections of current 
myths or products of the mythical atmosphere 
of the time. Christ was a man to whose life 
these ideas were attached. Other things told 
of Christ are said to be equally mythical, but 
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we shall confine ourselves to these, and study 
them from the point of view of comparative 
religion. 

(2) The Virgin Birth.—Although in the past 
every great man was believed to have a divine 
or supernatural origin, this did not denote 
anything quite parallel to Virgin Birth, though 
it may have paved the way for the acceptance 
of the Christian doctrine. But even if it were 
the case that “the Virgin-mother myth is 
universal in paganism,” ? this would not prove 
the Christian story to be mythical. 

A wonder-birth is one of the commonest 
ideas in Mdarchen and myth, but the evidence 
gives no sign of a real Virgin-birth. There is 
ordinary physical generation plus some magical 
or divine agency, or there is the birth of a child, 
one of whose parents is divine, but the divinity 
has a material form, and physical generation is 
still postulated. In such tales we find that the 
mother is nearly always already married. The 
child is the metamorphosed form of some sub- 
stance which she has swallowed or come in 


1 J, M, Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, 317. 
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contact with. Stress is laid on this metamor- 
phosis rather than on the birth; the meta- 
morphosis is the supernatural incident, while 
in some cases the child is not born at all but 
simply transformed. Nor do the tales hint that 
ordinary paternity is not involved, while they 
have arisen from a stage of thought in which a 
purely material view of the universe was held, 
and in which conception through other than 
physical means was undreamt of. To say that 
such folk-tales are in any way parallel to the 
Christian belief is an abuse of language and 
logic. : 

Ancient myths of the birth of heroes, great 
men, or kings show no true Virgin-birth. In 
spite of direct evidence of true human descent, 
myth told how a god was their real father, ¢.g., 
Plato and Augustus were said to be sons of 
Apollo, the kings of Egypt sons of a god and a 
human mother. In these cases also the mother 
is already wedded, and the divine parent is father 
in a purely physical sense. The myths, as the 
myths of all the amours of the gods show, prove 
that the divine father had a material form, and 
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in that form took the place of a man. Philoso- 
phers may have thought of the spiritual nature 
of the gods, but to the people among whom 
such myths arose they were magnified men with 
the passions of men. Such myths are paralleled 
by the universal belief in the intercourse of 
divine beings, demons, or elves with mortals, 
as in the case of the medieval belief in incubt 
and succubi, and the tales simply enshrine such 
a belief and point to its evident materialism. 
The divine lover has human attributes; the 
act of generation is physical, and in all cases the 
god-begotten personage is not a Virgin’s son. 
Where the mothers of such gods as Attis or 
Adonis are called Virgins, yet the myths show 
that these gods were also sons of gods. These 
Virgin goddesses were also called Mothers 
because they were goddesses of fertility, but 
they were never called Virgin mothers. Their 
dual aspect arose from the mingling of the myths 
and personalities of local goddesses. In one 
sense they were virgins but not mothers; in 
the other, mothers but not virgins. And where 


such local goddesses were syncretised into one, 
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the myths, however inconsistent, were repeated 
of that one. 

Equally fallacious are the alleged Virgin-births 
of Zoroaster and Buddha. A substance called 
“the Heavenly Glory,” created by Ahura- 
Mazda, and therefore not a divinity, mingles 
with all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ances- 
tral line. ‘The sacred Books tell how his father 
ate a plant containing the /ravashi of Zoroaster, 
and how both his parents ate food containing 
his substance. But this leads up to his actual 
physical generation, and there is no question of 
Virgin-birth. So, too, when myth told how 
the Saviour Saoshyas would be born of a girl, 
this is because the seed of Zoroaster, preserved 
through long ages, enters her womb. All is 
physical and material, and though the birth 
is unusual, there is still no real Virgin- 
birth. 

As to Buddha I have already said that the 
myths of his birth grew up long after his historic 
existence. Moreover, the myth expressly con- 
tradicts the teaching of Buddha. He taught that 


when a man died, his personal existence was 
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annihilated ; he had no soul which could trans- 
migrate. But man’s ignorant clinging to life 
produced a “consciousness”? which ultimately 
took shape in material form and was re-born. 
But the myth of Buddha’s birth expressly teaches 
transmigration. Buddha, existing in heaven, 
decides to be born again on earth for the en- 
lightenment of men. For this purpose he 
chooses the tribe into which he shall be born, as 
well as the caste, by no means a low one; he 
chooses his mother and his father. ‘Thus the 
choice of his father Suddhona by the pre-existent 
Buddha expressly puts his Virgin-birth out of 
court. ‘Then the birth story tells how his 
mother had a marvellous dream in which the 
Buddha, in the shape of a wonderful white 
elephant, seemed to enter her body. But next 
day this dream is interpreted by several Brah- 
mans who tell Suddhona that he will have a 
son, viz., the Buddha. ‘Thus the ordinary 
physical generation of Buddha is certainly im- 
plied throughout, although to this is added the 
supernatural element in the shape of Buddha’s 
pre-existence. The birth-story is really parallel 
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to the folk-tales of the wonder-birth with the 
incident of metamorphosis. | 
Thus we see that throughout the whole range 
of pagan myth there is no real parallel to the 
story of our Lord’s Virgin-birth. When, added 
to this, we remember that the idea itself as well 
as the idea of a Divine Incarnation was certainly 
alien to later Jewish thought, we see that the 
story owes nothing to outside influences. Human 
fatherhood is expressly excluded, and it is Divine 
power, the power of a God who is wholly spiritual, 
which causes the Incarnation. The story is 
unique, but it is told of One whose personality 
is also unique. In all the stories of supernatural 
birth or divine begetting, there is a heaping up 
of marvels, yet, on the other hand, there is an 
utter lack of reticence and no real sense of mystery. 
To this let us add that in the later treatment 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation there is a 
similar lack of reticence, a desire to make all 
clear—in art, in theology. But turn to the 
Gospels. Had their tale been made up of 
antecedent elements there would have been a 


similar lack of reticence, a similar familiarity 
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with the embodiment of a common belief. 
There is nothing of this. The sense of mystery 
overcomes the writers; they give no explana- 
tion. They feel that here there is a fitting 
introduction to a life such as the world had 
never seen before, and to it they immediately 
pass on. They feel themselves moving in a 
world of mystery, and with sublime simplicity 
will use no words but those of the angelic mes- 
sengers: ‘That which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost.” “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee, and that Holy Thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” 

(0) The beliefs in the Atoning Death and the 
Resurrection of Christ are also alleged to be 
borrowings from the pagan myths and rituals 
of gods who had been slain and had revived. 
These myths and rituals were ultimately derived 
from the phenomena of the yearly death and 
revival of vegetation, the divinities in question 
being personifications of vegetation or of growth. 
But in the later developments of these rituals, 
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e.g. in the Mysteries, this narrow outlook 
became widened, and the more purely religious 
aspect dominated. Even so, the earlier con- 
nection with agricultural ritual was never entirely 
lost sight of, and we know that in many of the 
local cults a strong element of sensuality was 
always present. Examples of such myths and 
rituals are plentiful. Osiris, dismembered by 
his brother Typhon, became judge of the dead 
in the other world. The annual ritual showed 
clearly its vegetation origin, and the myth was 
dramatically enacted. On the first day the 
mourning for the death of Osiris was celebrated, 
while on the third day the mourning worshippers 
rejoiced as Isis had done when she found his 
members. The Phrygian cult of Attis was even 
more clearly seen to be rooted in agricultural 
ritual, while it was of an exceedingly sensuous 
and emotional character. The death of Attis 
through his self-mutilation was celebrated on 
the first day of the feast in spring, his revival 
on the fourth day, the feast of joy. Allied to 
these were the cults of the slain and revived 


Dionysus, of Persephone, and a similar ritual 
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may have had its place in the worship of Mithra, 
though this is by no means certain. All these 
cults were rooted in a magical view of the uni- 
verse. Destruction threatened the divine life 
of nature, but nature constantly revived and 
blossomed and bore fruit. In ritual this destruc- 
tion and revival were imitated, not primarily 
through sorrow and joy flowing from love of 
a divine power, but because by this imitation 
man hoped to avert magically that destruction, 
and, still more, to hasten that revival. When 
the divine power in nature was more and more 
personified as a god, Attis, Osiris, etc., the 
ritual still preserved its magical aspect. The 
god, vegetation, the worshippers, were all sup- 
posed implicitly at least to benefit thereby. 
Finally when this ritual passed into the mysteries, 
the ceremonial was held to be a pledge of future 
bliss as well as conferring salvation from all the 
trials of life. But this was an aspect of the 
cults which, being secret, and so far as is known 
not found in the region where the Resurrection 
story originated, cannot be held to have in- 


fluenced it. 


. 
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In the myths which grew out of the rituals 
of slain and risen gods there are numerous 
variants, but no one consistent story. If the 
Christian story of the death and resurrection 
of Christ is itself concocted from earlier myths 
why is it known in one form only? ‘There 
never existed any competing and contradictory 
versions, but from the first one consistent 
account. We are told that the story was the 
result of suggestions borrowed from the Attis, 
the Adonis, the Osiris, the Demeter, or the 
Mithra cult, but where in the centres of the 
origin of Christianity were these rituals practised 
side by side? Hence if all these cults were 
drawn upon, the process must have been carried 
on in different local centres by groups of 
Christians, resulting in a variety of such Christ 
legends, each bearing some likeness to the ritual 
and myth from which it was borrowed? What 
became of all those competing versions? Did 
one alone survive ? Or did all coalesce into a 
new version? But in point of fact the story 
of Christ’s death and resurrection shows no real 


likeness to the pagan cults or myths beyond 
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the general ideas of death and revival. In the 
one case we are dealing with what was from 
the first regarded as historical fact, in the other 
with extremely fluid and varying myths. A 
borrowed story ought to show some formal 
connecting link with its source. But there is 
none, and further we have quite new factors 
entering in—the preaching of the Apostles 
immediately, based at once on the fact of the 
resurrection, and taking all its force and power 
from the resurrection itself. The pagan cults 
of slain and risen gods began and ended with 
the yearly ritual; the myths never said that 
these gods died for the sins of their worshippers ; 
the worshippers did not regard these gods as 
at all times spiritual defenders and life-givers. 
Those “ pagan Christs” did not inspire love, 
mercy, tenderness, humility, while there is the 
very slenderest evidence that their cults, even 
in the mysteries, tended to suggest or shape 
ethical conduct or spiritual enlightenment. The 
Christ who died and rose again was always 
before the minds of His worshippers, not merely 


once a year; they regarded Him at once as the 
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Saviour of men; they looked to Him at all times 
for consolation and strength. The commemora- 
tion of the death and resurrection was not yearly, 
but every Lord’s Day, and centred in the simple 
ritual of the Eucharist. And, whatever may 
be asserted to the contrary, there can be no 
doubt that Christ’s death and resurrection 
opened the way to a new world of ethical and 
spiritual power, and brought the noblest ideas and 
hopes within reach of the most ignorant of men. 

The myths of slain and risen gods belonged 
to a distant age, to that vague period of Marchen, 
“once upon a time’’; the account of Christ’s 
death and resurrection had a definite date, and 
was told of one whose historic existence could 
be proved. No one had ever before thought 
of applying such myths to the personality of 
any religious teacher. We are left without any 
explanation of why this should have taken place 
in the case of Christ, why it should have been 
done by those who, being Jews, did not believe 
in such myths or practise such rituals them- 
selves, or why such stories told of purely divine 
beings should have been applied to one who, 
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ex hypothesi, was a mere man, but who was 
raised to divinity by this process. And finally 
we may ask why, if these cults, especially that 
of Mithra, were so like Christianity and gave 
so much to their worshippers, should men have 
wasted time and labour in concocting a new 
myth and a new cult when those existing ones 
supplied all that the latter could give ? 

The truth is, that if we take the myths of 
these slain and risen gods and compare them 
with the account of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, apart altogether from its historic 
truth, we find no real analogy between them. 
The myths arise out of polytheistic religions, 
they are a poetic rendering of certain phenomena 
of nature represented in ritual and personified. 
And they never lost their polytheistic and nature 
colouring, indeed, these were of their very 
essence. We search in vain in the story of 
Christ’s death and resurrection for any trace 
of either. Still less if we examine the rituals 
of the pagan cults, with all their varied character 
and different local usages, can we find any like- 
ness to the Christian story, much less to the 
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tite which commemorated Christ’s death. It 
is sometimes assumed that an actual victim 
representing the god was slain in such rituals, 
but of this there is only the slenderest proof. 
And even where an effigy or symbol of the god 
was mourned over as dead and supposed to come 
to life again, how could the story of Christ’s 
death and resurrection be elaborated from such 
a ritual—a living Christ evolved from a dead 
effigy of a mythic being? Nor even if tree- 
worship is associated with these rituals, the tree 
being identified with the god, Attis or Osiris, 
can this be claimed as explaining the story of 
the crucifixion. Christ is never confused with 
the Cross as Attis or Osiris was with the tree, 
nor is there any evidence that the Cross ever had 
any connection with tree-worship. ‘The cruci- 
fixion is a historic fact which bears no relation 
whatever to the myth or ritual of Attis or his 
image bound to a pine tree, and any one who 
can seriously believe in such a relation puts 
himself out of court as a serious critic. The 
Resurrection was commemorated every Sunday 


and once a year at Easter. Had it been suggested 
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by pagan myths and rituals, these commemora- 
tions would have shown some trace at least of 
the rites which suggested the belief. Nothing 
of the kind is known to Christian archeology, 
nor is there any reason to believe that the Easter 
ritual was more elaborate in earlier than in later 
times. It was a festival based on a fact. It 
had no connection with any pagan festival which 
commemorated the sun’s victory over winter 
in spring, just as the Lord’s Day had no con- 
nection with any festival of a sun-god. ‘That 
Christ’s death and resurrection took place at the 
time of such a pagan commemoration, we may 
regard as a coincidence and nothing more, 
although it may have had some influence in 
furthering the acceptance of the story itself 
among those who were pagans. Further, it 
must be remembered that when Attis was ritually 
represented as reviving on the fourth day after 
his ritual death, as Osiris did on the third day, 
the myths themselves never suggested these exact 
dates. Here again we are in presence of a ritual 
_coincidence with historic fact in the case of Christ. 


To sum up. The pagan beliefs in slain and 
Io 
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risen gods bear no true relation to the account 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. If that was 
borrowed from them we are left without any 
explanation of the immense spiritual value 
attaching to the latter from the very first. It 
is incredible that on such a theory a mythic 
death could ever have been regarded as an 
atonement for all mankind, a mythic resurrec- 
tion as the hope of immortality. The cults of 
slain and risen gods had only a limited number 
of worshippers, and they perished long ago; not 
one of them became a _ universal religion. 
Christianity is wrapped up with the truth of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and because 
of what those meant for men it has gone forth 
conquering and to conquer. The death and 
resurrection are full of profound ethical and 
spiritual significance, lacking in their pagan 
counterparts. Yet these pagan counterparts, 
taken in connection with similar beliefs and 
practices found everywhere throughout all re- 
ligions, low and high, show that the need of 
salvation and the hope of immortality are in- 


stinct in man. He has everywhere sought their 
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fulfilment, his soul is naturally Christian. In 
the Christian verities we find the fulfilment of 
man’s desires. ‘They correspond to the elemental 
needs of human nature, and because they fulfil 
these needs in a way no other rites or myths have 
ever done we have a mighty witness to their truth. 

But their truth is also a matter of evidence. 
The Gospels enshrine the historic facts on which 
Christianity rests, and as has been well said, 
“You do not get rid of facts by simply pro- 
posing to give an artificial mythological explana- 


> We must take the accounts as 


tion of them.’ 
they stand. Even if the disciples knew of such 
myths and cults there is no evidence that they 
suggested to them the idea of a resurrection 
myth. ‘The evidence shows that the last thing 
the disciples expected was the Resurrection. 
Optimistic minds might have made use of 
existing myths as a consolation, despairing minds 
never! ‘The disciples were in the depths of 
despair. Nothing hinted to them that their 
Master would be restored to life like the slain 
gods of the pagans. What is peculiarly evident 


is that the whole change in their attitude, their 
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going forth to preach at the risk of discomfort, 
persecution, and death, resulted from the 
resurrection. They became convinced that 
Christ had risen from the dead—not from myths, 
not from their own mythopeeic faculty, but 
from their own experience of the Risen Christ. 
Had Christianity been a mere restatement of 
pagan beliefs there would have been no need to 
make such a fuss about it. ‘Those who preached 
it, those who heard it preached, felt that there 
was in it something essentially different from 
the beliefs and cults of paganism. It gave 
historic fact in place of myth; the substance 
for the shadow; fulness of spiritual and moral 
life for a vague emotion growing out of cults 
based on nature-worship. 


Ill 


We come now to what is a much more serious 
standpoint, viz., the position of those who, 
pushing the methods of comparative religion 
and comparative mythology to their utmost 
limits and arbitrarily assuming late dates, inter- 


polations, fraudulent manipulation of texts in 
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the Gospels and other New Testament writings 
wherever these form an obstacle to their views, 
announce Christianity to be a mere compound 
of pagan and Jewish myths, beliefs, and rites, 
and reduce its Founder to the shadow of a shade, 
or make Him purely mythical, an imaginary 
personality or an eponymous hero. This method 
was used at the end of the eighteenth century 
by Dupuis in his L’ortgine de tous les cultes, in 
which he reduced our Lord to one of the many 
forms of the sun-god, and explained every event 
of His life by sun-myths. In answer to the 
question, Was Christ a real or an ideal being ? 
he replies—“ Evidently he is a real being, since 
he is the sun.” Many refutations of this work 
soon appeared, but the cleverest of all was one 
which, following Dupuis’ method, showed that 
Napoleon had never existed, and proved him to 
be asun-god also. Dupuis’ book and his methods 
are now discredited by all serious students of 
comparative religion, but in spite of that his 
arguments are still made use of in catch-penny 
publications and in more elaborate rationalist 
works, to discredit the truth of Christianity. 
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Numerous other books, of very varying value, 
have appeared since then, in which the historic 
Personality of Christ is reduced to a vanishing 
point. There is no time to enumerate or discuss 
these, more especially as they mainly argue from 
other standpoints than those of comparative 
religion. More germane to our subject, though 
making use of comparative. mythology rather 
than of comparative religion, is the recent work 
of P. Jensen, The Gilgamesh Epic in World 
Literature. ‘The first part of this work, a treatise 
of over a thousand pages, attempts to prove that 
the legends and the personages of the Old and 
New Testaments, including our Lord Himself, 
are mere forms of those of the Babylonian epic. 
Jensen admits that he possesses a strong imagina- 
tion, and in this all his critics agree and are 
unanimous in saying that he sees analogies and 
borrowings where none exist, and has compared 
things and persons which have no common 
standing-ground. 

We pass, therefore, to the writings of the 
English rationalists who, using the methods of 


comparative religion, allege that Christ never 
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existed, and that Christianity is worse than 
useless. Of these the works of Mr. J. M. 
Robertson are typical, and I propose to confine 
myself to some of his arguments.!. This school 
of writers starts from the assumption that 
spiritual insight and every experience of a higher 
world are delusions, in this ignoring the experience 
of men and women of every age and clime. 
They complain that the believer lives in “a 
thought-world of lawless credulity,” yet when 
we see how, without any appreciation of the 
difficulties, every pagan rite or belief with any 
resemblance to those of Christianity, is claimed 
as the origin of the latter, we can only say that 
the rationalist is unconsciously a native of the 
same realm. Further, their antagonism to 
Christianity is seen in this, that they seem willing 
to apologise for and to prove the originality of 
every other form of religion. While scholars 
of repute have suggested that, ¢.g., the cult of 
Krishna in India or much of the story of Balder 
in Scandinavia may have been borrowed from 


1In his Christianity and Mythology; Pagan Christs; and A Short 
History of Christianity. 


. 
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Christian sources, the rationalist angrily asserts 
that this is impossible, and that Christianity has 
itself borrowed from the impure cult of Krishna. 
But if such a world-wide religion as Christianity 
has been so arrant a borrower, we may well ask 
why all borrowings from it should be so incredible. 
We must also protest against the misleading 
application of Christian terminology to pagan 
cults which do not connote what these terms 
imply. To say that the worshippers of Dionysus 
ate his body and drank his blood, or that the 
Pope of Buddhism is “a man-god who bore his 
people’s sorrows, the good Shepherd who laid 
down His life for the sheep,” is unwarranted, 
and begs the whole question of the originality 
of our faith. And, again, considering that the 
early Church set a wide line between the Four 
Gospels and the Apocryphal Gospels, it is unfair 
to use the stories in the latter in common with 
Mohammedan legends about Christ as of the 
same value as the incidents in the former, and to 
make the one series the test of the truth or false- 
ness of the other. It has always been seen that 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, iii. 113. 
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the two groups of stories are on a different 
footing and surrounded by a different atmos- 
phere, and they should both be criticised 
accordingly. 

Mr. Robertson’s theory of his mythic Christ 
has so many sources that it is difficult to follow 
or to criticise. We can only follow up some of 
its main clues. To him the Eucharist is an old 
ritual from which arose the story of the Cruci- 
fixion as an atoning death. This rite was an 
extension of Jewish eucharists and of the Passover, 
involving a theophagous symbolism, and “a 
sacrificed God-man was the natural mythic 
complement of the ritual.” Incidents of the 
Crucifixion story—the wine and myrrh, the 
leg-breaking, the spear-thrust, are borrowed 
from ritual actions. Now history knows of no 
Jewish eucharists with bread and wine as symbols 
of a god, and no Jew ever thought of the Passover 
as a substitute for human sacrifice, still less as 
the eating of a victim representing a god. The 
Apocalyptic symbolism of our Lord as the lamb 
slain, or the late and dubious ritual use of a lamb 


baked in dough, certainly ought not to be seriously 
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regarded as proving that early Christians ate a 
lamb as a substitute for the slain God. A real 
or symbolic crucifixion ritual with the victim 
representing a god was certainly unknown at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and cannot 
be proved from the occasional survival of human 
sacrifice in the Mediterranean area. Still less 
could such pagan sacrifices have influenced the 
thought of the Jewish Christians with whom, ex 
hypothest, the Christ myth arose. As to the 
alleged ritual acts of this hypothetical crucifixion 
ritual, it is left unexplained why Christ’s legs 
were not broken and why the spear thrust was 
given after His death. A story based on ritual 
would follow the ritual process more closely. 
Mr. Robertson’s method is to fill the reader’s 
mind with suggestions of human sacrifice or its 
surrogates in Palestine, to hint at copious but 
imaginary instances, and then to infer that the 
story of Christ’s death was a myth based on these 
old rituals and their sacrificial ideas. Thus the 
Passover is said to be such a human sacrificial 
ritual, and the old cult of the slain and revived 


Tammuz is said to have lingered on to the latest 
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times in Israel. Proof of this exists nowhere, 
not even in any post-exilic writing. 

Both the Virgin and Christ are said to be 
mythical, and the proof lies in this that Miriam 
is as unhistorical as Moses and Joshua. Arab 
tradition makes Miriam mother of Joshua or 
Jesus, and they are a pair of Semitic deities, 
mother and son, the latter a saviour and sun-god. 
iter’ cult. ab So jesuime® eucharist,” existed’ all 
through Israel’s history, and finally gave rise to 
the cult of the historic Jesus. The old sun-god 
Joshua became Jesus, Miriam the goddess became 
Mary. No documentary or epigraphic proof of 
all this exists. No prophet or legislator hints 
at such a cult among Israel’s numerous idolatries. 
The name Miriam is alleged to be equivalent to 
Myrrha, mother of Adonis, Maia, mother of 
Hermes, Maya, mother of Buddha. Demeter 
was lover of Jasion, and Jason served as a Greek 
form of Joshua. Philologists must deal with 
these remarkable equations; suffice it to say 
that had Mary and Jesus been pale reflections 
of a goddess Miriam and a god Joshua, Mary 
would have figured as a goddess in the Gospels 
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and in early Christian worship. And when the 
beautiful incident of the mother mourning at 
the cross is said to be borrowed from the myths 
of mourning goddesses like Ishtar and Demeter, 
we can but say that by a similar treatment all 
stories of mourning mothers would be resolved 
into mythic fancy. 

The hypothetic god Joshua was a form of 
Tammuz, as Miriam was of Ishtar, and possibly 
was thought to have died to save men at the 
Passover. In any case a later Jewish survival in 
which a sacrificial victim figured in reality or in 
mimic play as a king, is assumed. Now Origen 
calls Barabbas “‘ Jesus Barabbas,” Jesus Son of 
the Father. Jesus Barabbas was the name of the 
divine victim, a survival of the old god Joshua, 
and in him and in the ritual connected with 
him we have another clue to the mythic cruci- 
fixion story. 

It is left unexplained why Joshua, son of a 
goddess, became Jesus son of the father, or why a 
cult of a god Joshua survived when all the time 
the Jews believed Joshua to be a historic per- 


sonage, a mere man. No trace of a ritual in 
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which a mock king and sacrificial victim called 
Jesus Barabbas figured is known to history. 
Why, too, was not the actual victim of the 
crucifixion story called Jesus Barabbas, and why 
was the crucifixion ascribed to the Romans, not 
to the Jews, if they possessed such a ritual. 
Finally, how did monotheistic Jews after the 
Exile still believe in a “ Son of the Father ” ? 
Mr. Robertson seems to feel qualms about his 
mythic explanations, and now falls back upon a 
historic figure mentioned in the Talmud, as the 
actual nucleus round which the elements of the 
old Jesuine cult gathered to form a Christ myth. 
This figure is Jesus ben Pandira, stoned and 
hanged for blasphemy on the eve of a Passover 
about I00 B.c. according to the Talmud. In 
certain circles his death took a sacrificial aspect, 
and was connected with the hypothetic Eucharist 
rites. Thus pushing back Christian origins for 
one hundred years, the critic gains time for the 
growth of myth. He rejects the Gospel story 
of Christ and accepts the ‘Talmud story, and in 
so doing gives away his case. For it is now 
certain that the Talmud story is a late distorted 
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version of the Gospel narrative. Mr. Robertson 
rejects one Jesus and accepts another of the same 
name, whom, by his own methods, he should 
regard as fictitious. As it happens both are one 
and the same, and in accepting Jesus ben Pandira 
he is really accepting the historic Christ. He 
does not see this, and believes that St. Paul’s 
Jesus was this Jesus of the Talmud who died 
about 100 B.c., and round whom a crucifixion 
myth and the myth and ritual of the slain and 
risen god had gathered. Rationalist credulity 
could go no further. The Jews accepted the 
historic Christ but said He was a charlatan. 
Had the Christ story arisen as Mr. Robertson 
alleges, they were acute enough to have discovered 
it long ago. Their Jesus ben Pandira was simply 
the historic Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
a historic fact witnessed to by Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Josephus. 

Further examples of rationalist mythology are 
found in deriving the crown of thorns from the 
members of a sun-god, or the osier crown which 
Jupiter condemned Prometheus to wear, or from 


a hypothetic crown of thorns worn in the cult 
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of Mithra. The historic crown of thorns is 
preferable to these its mythic explanations. 
Again, the incident of bearing the cross and the 
presence of Simon of Cyrene are said to be 
borrowed from representations of Herakles carry- 
ing pillars to mark the boundaries of Europe and 
Libya. Samson’s similar feats are variants of 
this myth, and as Cyrene is in Libya, and Simon 
is the nearest Greek form to Samson, otherwise 
a god Sim or Sem, this god became Simon of 
Cyrene. This childish ingenuity and philology 
may weigh with a certain type of mind. Sober 
criticism demands greater verisimilitude. 

Mr. Robertson next alleges that it was the 
“¢ mystic signification of crucifixion ”’ which made 
the fortunes of the Christ cult. But in spite of 
his laboured ingenuity to prove this—his recourse 
to phallic emblems, tree cults, etc., it is not too 
much to say that such a significance did not 
exist for the pagan world. The world was 
Roman, and crucifixion meant only a degraded 
form of punishment unconnected with any myth 
or ritual to which the pagan attached any value. 
But even granting the hypothesis, how did a 
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cult which was opposed to paganism conquer 
it when the value of its central incident, the 
atoning death of the cross, was all derived from 
paganism ? We have seen that Attis and the 
tree, which figure largely in this theory, have no 
real connection with crucifixion, while our Lord’s 
statements regarding the mystic efficacy of His 
death are only in the remotest degree paralleled 
by any mystic meaning attaching to the slain 
gods of paganism. ‘The Christian conception 
of the cross, especially as set forth by St. Paul, 
had a historic foundation; its fortunes were 
derived from its wealth of spiritual and ethical 
meaning, and because it proclaimed for the first 
time that a Divine Man had died for all men. 
Nature cults of slain gods may have prepared 
the way for its acceptance, but could not originate 
it. To suppose that they did is to explain the 
loftiest ideas in terms of nature cults which in 
their most mystic moments never aspired to 
those high regions. 

We are next invited to believe that the cult 
of a slain Jesus, composed of such diverse elements, 


gave rise to a mystery drama in a Gentile com- 
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munity, following pagan models, and ultimately 
given up in the second century because of the 
growing hostility to the drama. The Gospel 
accounts of the trial and crucifixion are tran- 
scripts of what was said and done by the actors 
in this mystery. Gentile Christians, seeking to 
counteract the influence of Jewish Christians, 
laid the scene in Jerusalem, and made Jews guilty 
of Christ’s blood. Yet they called in the aid 
of Roman Gentiles, especially of such a typical 
Gentile as Pilate, in this covert attack on Judaizers. 
After so many centuries the Gospel narratives 
turn out to be a kind of “ book of the play,” 
differing entirely, it should be said, from the 
medieval mysteries with their abundant dialogue. 
The cult and ritual of the early Church was too 
simple to give room for such an elaborate drama, 
and no hint in early Christian literature suggests 
its existence. The theory rests mainly on certain 
phrases of St. Paul’s. To the Galatians he 
writes: ‘“‘ Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
been evidently set forth, crucified among you.” 
This is said to point to an actual representation 


of the Crucifixion, witnessed by the Galatians. 
II 
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IIpoypapew, however, simply means “ written 
up in public,” and cannot bear the meaning 
“‘ dramatically represented.” Still wilder is the 
interpretation of St. Paul’s mystic metaphors, 
“bearing the marks of the Lord Jesus,” and 
“‘ having been crucified with Christ,” as showing 
that he had personated Christ in such a drama. 
Had such a mystery drama ever existed, popular 
feeling would never have let it vanish. Medizval 
mysteries were slowly developed oux of liturgical 
forms. They did not arise full-fledged in that 
age, still less could this hypothetical drama have 
done so in the first century. 

In the time at my disposal it is impossible to 
discuss at length Mr. Robertson’s theory of the 
growth of Christ’s mythic personality from this 
solitary mythic crucifixion incident. The in- 
cidents of this mythic life are said to have been 
worked up from representations of pagan myths, 
from pagan stories and inscriptions, many of 
them only faintly resembling the stories supposed 
to be founded on them, others hypothetical and 
their existence taken for granted by our ration- 


alist. Thus the feeding of the multitude is 
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traced to a story of Dionysus leading an army 
through a wilderness, where they were fed, not 
by the god, but by the Libyans. Dionysus, 
however, had the power of producing food by 
magic, and probably did so on this occasion. 
This hypothetic miracle may have been repre- 
sented in art, so from these contradictory and 
theoretical sources the Gospel miracle was 
evolved. The explanation is more miraculous 
than the miracle, and the alleged “ childlike 
imagination of the early Christists”? who thus 
constructed their mythic biography is as nothing 
to that of the rationalist who is satisfied with 
such explanations. 

Christ being mainly mythical, His teaching 
becomes also mythical, and the proof of this is 
sought mainly in St. Paul’s Epistles. Of Christ 
St. Paul knew only this, that He had been cruci- 
fied, and he possibly connected Him with Jesus 
ben Pandira. Of teachings and miracles he 
knew nothing: the record of these arose at a 
later time. Yet if St. Paul’s Christ is the Jesus 
of the Talmud, Mr. Robertson’s case is gone, 
for we have seen these to be identical. But it 
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is in any case incredible that the Christ for whom 
St. Paul gave up everything, whose divinity and 
humanity he exhausted language in describing, 
was a mere mythic product of ritual survivals 
from ancient times. We must, from what we 
know of him, credit the apostle with some 
common sense. ‘The assumption that St. Paul 
never knew or heard of a Gospel is invalidated by 
the dates which sane criticism now allows for 
the Gospels, and by the certainty that oral or 
written Gospels existed before these. St. Paul 
must have known the facts of the Gospel; he 
refers to “ my Gospel ”—and it is one of historic 
facts. But did he know nothing of the Virgin- 
birth, nothing of Christ’s teaching? No one 
can turn from the Gospels to the Epistles and 
not see, on a sane comparison, that St. Paul’s 
teaching presupposes both. He may not cite 
the words of Christ, but his own words are 
filled with their spirit, and we must remember 
that his letters were not written as Gospels or 
records of the Life and Teaching. Had this 
discrepancy really existed, that age, in which 


manipulation and interpolation of documents 
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is said to have been so common, would certainly 
have rectified it. 

As to the teaching itself, alleged to be mythical 
and borrowed from other sources, no one wishes 
to deny that moral and spiritual teaching existed 
in the world before. Christ’s teaching was 
bound to resemble it, for there are not two 
kinds of goodness. But the sacred books and 
the teachings of ancient sages, taken as a whole, 
cannot be compared with Christ’s teaching 
taken as a whole. He gives something more 
and something different. His teachings have 
no uncertainty; they are not surrounded by 
other teachings of a dubious or base kind. And 
there is also the revelation of God, the personal 
appeal: Christ’s claim rests neither on teaching 
nor miracles, but on Himself. No pagan teacher 
or Jewish rabbi ever claimed -to be the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, or, having claimed it, 
found any to believe it. If much of the teaching 
echoed what was already in existence, it gained 
force in the mouth of Him who spoke it, and 
the great sayings of Christ have no parallel else- 


where, nor can their value be judged by un- 
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spiritual persons such as the rationalist school 
glory in being. The great sayings of Christ, 
which have been the life of religious men for 
so many generations, cannot be dealt with in this 
fashion. Spiritual things can only be judged 
by spiritual persons. They do not appeal to the 
rationalist, for precisely the same reason that 
Whistler’s “‘ Nocturne ”’ could not be appreciated 
by the man in the street, or the delicate cadences 
of some master of literary style by an uncultivated 
boor. ‘The stupendous fact remains that the 
teaching, the life which never contradicted it, 
and Christ’s claim for Himself, have affected 
the world in a way that the earlier teachings 
have never done. They who spoke them, as Mr. 
Robertson admits, did not carry them out in their 
lives. Christ did, and there is all the difference. 
He asked, “ Which of you convicteth Me of sin? ” 
and no one has ever been able to do so. That 
a great many detached sayings were accumulated 
under the name of a mythic teacher, and that 
thus the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Parables came into being, is as ridiculous as 


the mythic explanation of the teacher’s per- 
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sonality. Why was the process not repeated in 
the case of the mythic personages then wor- 
shipped by men—Osiris, Attis, and the rest, 
all more outstanding than the alleged mythic 
figures out of which the Christ myth was framed? 
Such a process of combining earlier teachings 
round a mythic Christ, and producing something 
which has altered the history of the world, 
requires a religious genius to accomplish it. 
Who was this unknown person? Or, if the 
process was one of gradual accretion, one would 
expect innumerable contradictions in the result. 
But these do not exist, or where they are insisted 
on we find that the fact that there are various 
aspects of truth not involving contradiction, 
has been forgotten. The real value of the 
teaching of Christ lies not merely in this, that 
it is good and healthful, but that it is everywhere 
suffused with life—the Life of Him who spoke 
it. It does not come to those who live by it as 
the words of a dead rabbi or pagan philosopher, 
but as the words of the Living Christ. 

Mr. Robertson’s explanation of Christ and 
Christianity is difficult to follow. But it is more 
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difficult to believe that the only truly universal 
religion should have been so casual in its origin. 
Mythic incidents, ritual customs, borrowings 
from a hundred sources, produce a religion which 
differs from its component parts as a whole, and 
contains the loftiest elements imported into the 
resulting compound nobody knows how. Whence 
came the new ideas of universal salvation, the 
new life, the Fatherhood of God, the spirituality 
of this faith, its convincing power? Such a 
chemistry is miraculous: it is equal to mixing 
oxygen and hydrogen, and producing not only 
water but gold dust also. No one who knows 
the comparative spiritual and ethical worthless- 
ness of the alleged sources of our faith can rest 
satisfied with this explanation. ‘The rationalist, 
in his childish passion for taking the Gospels to 
pieces and assigning each part to its mythic or 
ritual source, has never paused to inquire why 
the result is so much more valuable than the 
materials which, in his view, compose it. His 
uncritical equation of things far apart in origin, 
development, meaning, and influence, adds con- 


fusion to what ought to be a reverent and 
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scientific study. That all that Christianity 
means and has meant for the individual and for 
the world should have such a phantom origin 
is more miraculous than miraculous Christianity 
itself. Not in this way can we account for the 
new type of character, which, as all sober his- 
torians admit, now took its place in the world. 
Men did not begin to practise self-abnegation, 
and to die for a mythic founder and a mythic 
system of religion. Did the martyrs die foolishly 
for a phantom, or did they not rather die because 
of their experience of a Living Christ? And if 
the faith was a mere farrago of pagan cults, 
where was the sense in making a stand against 
paganism, how was a great gulf thought to exist 
between the two, and why did paganism ruthlessly 
attack a faith to which it had itself given 
birth? Whether every saying ascribed to Christ 
is genuine, this is certain, that the Gospels or 
the Gospel reduced to its slenderest form, the 
Epistles, and all contemporary history, suggest 
one convincing and real Personality, that of the 
Historic Christ. To say that there is nothing 
new in Christianity, nothing which gave men 


. 
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new visions of God, new horizons of duty, new 
hopes and aspirations—in a word, a new life, is 
to be blind to the witness of human experience. 
The self-abnegating ethic which Jesus taught 
and lived impressed men, and won the allegiance 
of the “unselected populace.” Incredible as 
this is to the rationalist, history and experience 
prove it to be true. 

Christ and Christianity, as accounted for by 
the rationalist, have no parallel elsewhere. No- 
where else existed a religion due to haphazard 
elements, attached to a mythic person, to whom 
were ascribed mythic sayings and doings. Attis, 
Dionysus, Osiris, were shadowy beings to those 
who worshipped them. The cults were those 
of gods, the ritual related to past events. ‘These 
gods were never changed into historic person- 
ages. ‘The same conditions ruled in the hypo- 
thetic Judean cults, yet somehow the historic 
Christ resulted from them! Again, if Christi- 
anity borrowed so much from, and was so like 
the cults of Attis, Mithra, Osiris, why did these 
so soon disappear? Originating in forms which 


are simple as compared with the complex origins 
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assigned to Christianity, they had a better chance 
in the struggle for existence, yet they vanished 
away. The cult of Mithra is said to have supplied 
Christianity with many of its most vital elements, 
and also to have been its greatest rival. Yet it 
disappeared at the first breath of persecution 
in the fifth century, while Christianity survived 
three centuries of persecution, and emerged 
all the stronger for it. It survived because it 
possessed elements never obtained from any 
pagan or Jewish source, because it was inde- 
pendent of both, and because it had a historic 
Founder who was both God and Man. 

Early Christian art is a witness against the 
rationalist theory of Christian origins. It shows 
no trace of the pagan myths and cults out of 
which our faith is said to have arisen. ‘The most 
striking analogies are ignored, and such pagan 
motifs as are used are innocuous, their meaning 
and symbolism patent to every eye. Repre- 
sentations of the Magi and the Child are said to 
prove the Mithraic origin of this story. Analysis 
shows their originality, while the opposition of 
the faith to Mithraism is suggestively seen in this, 
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that in excavating certain catacombs a detour 
had been made to avoid any contact with those 
of the Mithraic cult. Accommodation to pagan 
art, festivals, and legend, was a thing of much 
later growth, after the faith had been established. 
Thus the festival of Christ’s birth was fixed near 
the time of an old pagan festival, but this did not 
imply that Christ was an old sun-god. And it 
shows a lack of historic perspective to claim that 
such a process had gone on from the beginning 
of Christianity. Yet in spite of all such later 
accommodations, the Person of the Founder 
has not changed, Christian ethics owe every- 
thing to Christ, Christian experience has never 
changed. These were the permanent things 
introduced into the world once for all. ‘These 
were the things that mattered, the others were 
indifferent. 

Had Mr. Robertson’s theory of Christianity 
been true, Christianity would have perished long 
ago. No mere congeries of ritual acts and myths, 
no mere collection of detached sayings, no mythic 
faith attached to the name of a mythic Founder, 
could have competed for a moment with the 
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sensuous cults and truth-seeking philosophies 
of that age. Christ and Christianity appealed 
to that age and to all ages since, and found a 
glad response, because the Faith was complete in 
itself, answering to every aspect of human life, 
satisfying all human needs, and because behind 
it lay the magnetic Personality of its Founder. 
Christ was His religion. The cult, the ritual, 
the written word, were accepted by men, but 
only because behind them all, giving them 
vitality and consistency, was Jesus Christ Who 
was Incarnate, Died, Rose again, and Ascended 
into Heaven. His words may have echoed those 
of sages and philosophers elsewhere, whose appeal 
was limited; but spoken by Him and lived 
by Him, they are indeed spirit and life, the last 
word in ethics and spiritual aspiration, the final 
proof that religion and morals are one. As one 
of the wisest theologians of a former generation, 
Richard Rothe, said: “ Before Christ we had 
heard of God; in Christ we have seen Him.” 
This pregnant experience no rationalism can 


ever gainsay. 





THE CATHOLIC CONCEPTION OF 
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Tue above subject, upon which I have been 
asked to speak, obviously involves the whole 
question of the position assigned under the 
Catholic system to the Founder of Christianity, 
and this again, no less obviously, suggests two 
wholly different classes of inquirers, whose 
difficulties and objections have to be met. 

In the first place, there are Protestant Christians, 
who recognise Christ as our Supreme Teacher 
and Redeemer, but conceive that the Catholic 
Church minimises or ignores His paramount 
position, and whether as Redeemer or Teacher 
transfers to men—Popes, or Saints—what should 
be attributed to Him alone. 

On the other hand, there are many, especially 
at the present day, and it is probably to these 
that I am expected specially to address myself, 
who, regarding Christianity entirely from the 
outside, and from a merely scientific point of 


view—as an object of study under the head of 
CM i 
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comparative religions—desire to know upon what 
considerations the claim of Catholicity to the 
serious attention of the modern world is justified, 
and how it explains the position by it assigned 
to its Founder, a position which, as against the 
Protestant idea already noticed, is rightly recog- 
nised by such critics as supreme and paramount. 

Of the two lines of inquiry thus outlined, 
the first is shortly and easily answered. No 
doubt, it is an idea widely prevalent outside 
the Catholic Church, that she derogates from 
the digmity and authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and attributes to others what are the 
inalienable attributes of Him alone. But 
common, and even almost universal, as such 
a notion is, it is totally contrary to Catholic 
teaching. That in Him alone is our Salvation 
and Justification, that there is no other name 
given to men whereby they may be saved,—that 
His merits, and they alone, have purchased for 
us the means of Grace,—that only through these 
same merits can God’s Saints, including the 
Blessed Virgin herself, obtain justification or 


merit aught before God,—that through Him 
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alone can they mediate on our behalf,—that all 
spiritual power or authority exercised by ministers 
of the Church, is not theirs, but His, and has 
no efficacy save what He confers,—these are 
primary and fundamental points of Catholic 
doctrine, emphatically laid down by the Councils 
of the Church,’ and taught by theologians of 
indisputable authority and orthodoxy, such as 
Bellarmine. 

The explanation thus offered to the first class 
of objicients, will serve in large measure to 
introduce the question raised by the second, 
inasmuch as it exhibits what the state of the 
matter actually is. The Catholic Church, in fact, 
is based wholly and entirely upon the authority 
of Jesus Christ, without which she would be the 
emptiest of pretenders, and the least worthy 
of being seriously considered by reasonable men. 

This has been the account given of itself by 
Christianity from the beginning, and such is the 
picture it presents throughout all phases of its 
history. It must always be remembered that 
the Religion of Christ has ever presented itself, 


1 See Council of Trent, Sess, V. Can. 3. 
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not primarily as a system of philosophy, or morals, 
or dogma, but as a principle of life, vivifying 
the whole man, and animated not so much by 
intellectual force—although by no means eschew- 
ing questions raised by the intellect as they 
arise—but by an influence, the power of which 
is felt by man’s whole nature, very notably by 
the mass of mankind who are incapable of ap- 
prehending the arguments of philosophers, an 
influence which depends entirely upon the realised 
image of a Person, of one “ who fulfils the great 
need of human nature, the healer of its wounds, 
the physician of the soul, the image which both 
creates faith, and then rewards it” (Newman, 
Grammar of Assent, p. 458). 

If there be no living reality corresponding 
to this image, then is Christianity a delusion and 
asnare. “If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain” (1 Cor. xv. 14). But that Christ has 
risen, and lives for ever, ever present with His 
Church, is the very foundation-stone upon which 
all His disciples based their teaching, even 


those in whom some would see the founders 
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of distinct schools of Christianity. On this 
fundamental point, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. John are entirely at one: “ Jesus Christ whom 
you have not seen, yet love; in whom you 
now believe and shall rejoice” (1 Pet. i. 8). 
“We preach Christ crucified” (1 Cor. i. 23). 
“T judge myself to know nothing amongst 
you, but Jesus Christ and Him crucified” 
(1 Cor. ii. 2). “When Christ, who is your life, 
shall appear, then you also shall appear with 
Him in glory” (Col. iii. 4). “‘ We know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him; 
because we shall see Him as He is” (1 John 
ili. 2). 

Such was the Church in the beginning, and 
such has she been in every succeeding age of her 
history, and it is only on this account that her 
history has been possible. Had she been merely 
the exponent of a philosophical system, she 
could never, as has already been said, have 
enlisted the loyalty—the passionate loyalty—of 
the people, which has enabled her to survive 
while empires and kingdoms have come and gone, 


and to present to the world what, even to human 
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eyes, is the most marvellous institution that 
world has seen. 

So it was in the first great conflict of Christi- 
anity, the life and death struggle against the 
mighty power of the Roman Empire. Many 
explanations have been attempted as to how a 
body, so seemingly insignificant and feeble, 
should not only have confronted such an 
antagonist, but even overcome and subdued it. 
Gibbon, for instance, has attributed the result 
to the power of ecclesiastical organisation and 
esprit de corps, to the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments upon which the new religion 
insisted, to the “sober and domestic virtues ” 
which Christians set before the eyes of men, 
and their “‘ aversion to the luxury of the decadent 
age in which their lot was cast ’’—but of these, 
as Newman insists, while they are quite in- 
adequate to account for the result, we hear 
nothing on the part of the Christians them- 
selves. For them, the whole principle of their 
faith begins and ends with loyalty to the person 
of their Master, and implicit trust in His power 
and authority. With the Apostle, they declare 
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that they know Him whom they have believed, 
and are assured that He is potent to justify their 
trust in Him. 

And as in the first age, so in these latter days 
in which we live. It has caused much wonder 
amongst those outside the Church, that her 
rulers have so sternly set their face against what 


> and many motives have 


is styled “ Modernism,’ 
been alleged as having prompted them to be so 
intolerant. In reality, it is but another example 
of what we have been considering. If the 
Catholic Church refuses to see in Modernism 
everything but a mortal enemy, it is solely 
because the latter would endeavour to substitute 
another Christ for Him whom alone her children 
can acknowledge. A Christ who requires to 
be developed with the growth of human know- 
ledge, whose attributes, as proclaimed in the 
Christian Creed, did not in fact belong to Him 
—the Historic Christ—but have been read into 
the mythical “ Christ of Faith” by successive 
generations of His followers,—of such a Christ 
the Catholic Church knows, and can know, 


nothing. 
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The central dogma of our faith is the Incar- 
nation, and to the question, “‘ Who is Jesus 
Christ?” the Church can return but one 
answer: ‘‘He is God the Son, made man 


for us.”’ 


GOD AS CONCEIVED AND 
TAUGHT BY JESUS 


By Rev. DAVID SMITH, D.D. 





Tue Bible opens with a declaration which would 
be startling were it only less familiar. ‘‘ God,” 
it is written, “‘ created man in His own image, in 
the image of God created He him.” And this 
means that between the divine nature and the 
human there is no impassable gulf. God and 
man are akin. 

And this assumption runs all through the 
Bible and underlies all its teaching about the 
relation between God and the children of men 
and His dealings with them. Consider, for 
instance, how the Prophets handle the question 
how God may be known. ‘“ Look within,” they 
say. ‘“‘ You are made in His image, and His 
likeness is stamped on your souls. Would you 
know the Love of God? ‘Then take the holiest 
and tenderest affection which you know, and 
recognise in that a dim reflection, a feeble 
suggestion of His infinite and perfect Love. 


Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
187 
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she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb? Yea, these may forget, yet will not 
I forget thee (Isa. xlix. 15). For My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 
than your ways, and My thoughts than your 
thoughts ” (Isa. lv. 8, 9). 

This is the method of the Old Testament, 
and Jesus also followed it. We see it in His 
parabolic teaching, which rests on the assumption 
that, as the Son of Sirach says, “ all things are 
double one against another,” and the spiritual 
world the counterpart of the natural, as Mrs. 
Browning says, 

<¢ Consummating its meaning, rounding all 
To justice and perfection, line by line, 


Form by form, nothing single nor alone, 
The great below clenched by the great above.” 


And we see it also in the name which He gave 
to God. He called Him “ the Heavenly Father,” 
and I like to regard this as a reminiscence of His 
sweet and happy childhood in the house of the 
carpenter of Nazareth. The Evangelist describes 
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Joseph as “a righteous man,” and the term 
means rather, in Biblical phraseology, “a kindly 
man,” as St. Chrysostom explains it, “ kind 
and sweetly reasonable (ypyotds Kal éaeceys).” 
Jesus remembered gratefully the fatherly good- 
ness which had sheltered and sustained His 
helpless childhood, and, searching the whole 
domain of human experience, He could discover 
no fitter emblem of the infinite goodness of God. 
Thus, as the Prophet had found the Love of 
God revealed in human motherhood, so Jesus 
found it revealed in human fatherhood. /T was } 
told once of an old man in a Yorkshire village, 
whose son had been a sore grief to him. One 
day a neighbour inquired how the lad was doing. 
‘Oh, very bad!” was the answer. “ He’s been 
drinking again, and behaving very rough.” 
“Dear, dear!” said the neighbour. “If he 
was my son, I would turn him out.” “ Yes,” 
returned the father, “ and so would I, if he was 
yours. But, you see, he’s not yours: he’s mine.” 
This is human fatherhood, and Jesus finds in 
it a revelation of God. ("Think of ie parable 
of the Prodigal Son, or chat great saying of His, 
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that triumphant argument a fortiori: “ What 
man is there of you, who, if his son shall ask 
him for a loaf, will give him a stone; or if he 
shall ask for a fish, will give him a serpent? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask Him?” (Matt. vii. 9-11). 
The postulate here and everywhere in our 
Lord’s teaching is the kinship between God and 
man and the consequent reasonableness of inter- 
preting the divine by the human. As Browning 
has it: 
«Take all in a word: the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed : 


Though he is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in his image to witness him.” 


This is indeed a profound and moving argu- 
ment, but, you will observe, it is not peculiar 
to Jesus. It is the argument of the ancient 
Prophets, and it was employed by them no less 
tenderly and persuasively than by Him. If 
this were His only argument, then He brought 
no new revelation of God. In truth He brought 
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no revelation at all, for an argument is not a 
revelation. 

He had another method distinctively and 
peculiarly His own. It was followed by no one 
else, it was possible to no one else. Take an 
illustration. You remember how, in the course 
of their wanderings, the Israelites found them- 
selves in the Wilderness of Paran, within sight 
of the Land of Promise ; and Moses sent twelve 
men to spy it out and bring back a report of it. 
They found it ‘“‘an exceeding good land,” 


> and abounding 


* flowing with milk and honey’ 
in all manner of luscious fruits—very unlike the 
land of Egypt, with its arid sand and scanty 
vegetation. How could they report what they 
had seen? How could they convey to their 
comrades, who knew no other fruits than the 
berries of Egypt, an adequate conception of that 
luxuriant fertility ? 

They might have proceeded by the method 
of analogy. When they spoke of the grapes of 
Eshcol, they might have said: “ Think of the 
berries which we used to gather in Egypt. 


Imagine berries far larger, incomparably juicier 
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and sweeter; and you will have some idea of 
the fruits of yon wonderful land.” 

They might have followed this method, but 
it would hardly have served their purpose. It 
would have conveyed to their comrades a very 
inadequate conception of that unexperienced 
and unimaginable fertility. And this, you will 
observe, is precisely the Prophets’ method of 
declaring God. “ Think,” they said, “of the 
tenderest and holiest love you know, and that 
is the Love of God, only infinitely less. Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb? 
Yea, these may forget, yet will not I forget thee. 
For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
My ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts 
than your thoughts.” 

There is a better method, and the spies followed 
it. “They came unto the brook Eshcol, and cut 
down from thence a branch with one cluster of 
grapes, and they bare it between two upon a 


staff; and they brought of the pomegranates, 
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and of the figs”? (Num. xiii. 23). Thus laden, 
they returned to the camp and told their 
expectant comrades what a good land it was. 
mAnd see, = they, said, thesevare, its: fruits,”’ 
And thus the Israelites knew what a good land 
it was and what rich fruits it bore, for they had 
seen them with their own eyes. 

And it was thus that Jesus declared God. He 
was the Eternal Son of God, and He left His 
glory, clothed Himself with our nature, and 
lived the Divine Life before our eyes. And thus, 
if we would know what God is like, we no longer 
say: ‘‘ His Love is like a mother’s, only infinitely 
greater.” We think of Jesus; we remember 
His patience, His pity, His infinite Sacrifice ; 
and we say: “That is God. No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” 


Of course this is a tremendous affirmation, 
to the metaphysician perhaps unthinkable. It 
is no less absurd a statement, says Spinoza to 
Henry Oldenburg in his twenty-first epistle, 

I3 
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that God has assumed human nature than that 
the circle has put on the nature of the square. 
Yes, if God were to man as the circle to the 
square. But remember that initial declaration, 
that constant postulate of the Holy Scriptures— 
that the divine nature and the human are akin. 
Grant this, and the possibility of the Incarnation 
is an inevitable corollary. And indeed there is 
no other way by which God could reveal Himself 
tomen. ‘The Talmud, that mountain of rubbish 
with gems interspersed here and there, has a 
beautiful and significant legend about the Lord’s 
manner of revealing Himself to Moses: ‘“ The 
Holy One said: ‘If I reveal Myself to him in 
a great and mighty voice, I shall him cause to 
tremble; if with a soft voice, he will doubt 
whether he has heard anything, and treat the 
prophecy with contempt.’ Therefore God 
revealed Himself to Moses in his father’s voice. 
And Moses said: ‘ Here I am, father, what does 
my father want?’ ‘Then said the Holy One: 
‘J am not thy father, but the God of thy father.’ ” 
The whole philosophy of the Incarnation lies 
here. It is a matter of experience that there is 
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nothing which touches men but a human person- 
ality. It is indeed ideas that move the world, 
but they must, as it were, become incarnate or 
they have no potency. This is the reason why, 
in an age of printing, the ancient methods of 
preaching and lecturing still prevail. It is not 
the word that tells but the man behind it, not 
the teaching but the teacher. What was it | 
that opened Heaven to St. Augustine? It was 
the importunate love of his mother Monnica. 
And his life-transforming revelation came to 
Martin Luther, not from books, but from the 
lips of his old fellow-monk, David Staupitz. It 
is always thus. It is never his own searching 
nor a voice from heaven that brings a revela- 
tion to a man, but the influence of some fellow- 
creature. Just as water is all from the sky, yet 
we do not drink it from the clouds but from 
wells, so the Water of Life is from Heaven, yet 
we drink it from other lives as from wayside | 
wells. And the Incarnation is the supreme | 
instance of this law of spiritual influence. ‘That 
He might get near us, and be understood by us, 


and win an entrance into our hearts, God had 
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to take our nature, share our life, speak to us 


with a human voice, and grasp us with a brother’s 
hand. 


The Incarnation is a stupendous marvel, and 
the question is: Did Jesus actually claim that 
He was the Eternal God manifest in flesh ? 
Of course there are evangelic sayings like these: 
“‘T and the Father are one”; “‘ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father ” ; but it is hardly 
enough to quote these, for it is immediately 
retorted that they are simply Ocodoyotpeva of a 
later generation, the faith of the Church converted 
into sayings of her Lord. And so I shall not 
appeal to these but to something which, it 
seems to me, cannot be evaded or explained 
away—our Lord’s attitude toward the mysteries 
of the Unseen World. 

It is very remarkable that He never offered a 
demonstration of the existence of God or the 
immortality of the soul. He did not argue 
about them: He assumed them. It will hardly, 
I should think, be alleged that there was no need 
of argument in those days. It is always difficult 
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to believe in the transcendent ideals which give 
life its real value and significance, and it was 
never more difficult than in that age. The pagan 
religion had been utterly discredited. It was 
an abject superstition, a jest and derision to every 
reasonable mind. And even the splendid faith 
of Israel had become a dead tradition. The 
Pharisees clung to it, but they had made it no 
better than a yoke of bondage, and their rivals 
the Sadducees had abjured the supernatural, 
denying that there was a soul in man or a life 
to come. If ever there was an age of unbelief, 
when it seemed as though God had faded out 
of the world, it was that in which Jesus lived. 
Yet He never demonstrated the supernatural : 
He assumed and declared it. And indeed in this 
transcendent domain there is no possibility of 
demonstration. Only what lies within the circle 
of our experience admits of demonstration, 
for demonstration deals with things known and 
defined, things which may be made terms in 
a syllogism. What can we prove? We can 
prove that the three angles of any triangle are 
equal to two right angles; we can prove that 
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two and two make four—though John Stuart 
Mill thought it conceivable that under other 
conditions they might make five. But such 
demonstrations carry us only a very little way. 
We can prove none of the truths which are the 
postulates of all thought and action. We cannot 
prove the reality of an objective world: Bishop 
Berkeley has taught us this, and long before him 
Protagoras with his doctrine of homo mensura. 
You cannot prove that I who am talking to you, 
am a real existence and not a subjective fancy. 
“Tf,” says Dr. Percy Gardner, “there ever 
lived a man who supposed himself to be the only 
conscious being in existence, he could probably 
never be refuted.” Yes, and you cannot prove 
even your own existence. Suppose you try: 
how will you set about it? Will Descartes’s 
Cogito, ergo sum suffice? The cogitare proves 
the esse; but what proves the cogitare? Of 
course we know that we exist and that there 
is an objective world, and we act upon these 
assumptions constantly. But they are nothing 
more than assumptions, and they are incapable 
of proof. ‘ 
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It is therefore no invalidation of faith in God 
and immortality that neither can be proved, 
and it is no wonder that Jesus offered no demon- 
stration of either. And this is, to my thinking, 
the supreme evidence of the Incarnation, more 
impressive than any express declaration, any 
assertion of oneness with God—that He did 
not reason about the eternal verities : He declared 
them. He spoke about the Father as one who 
had seen His face. He took His stand amid the 
weary, troubled multitude, surveyed them with 
His kind eyes, the kindest that ever looked upon 
the children of men, and He read their sorrow 
and perplexity, their wistful wonder at the 
mystery of life; and He said: “I know what 
lies behind the Veil, in that unknown, untried, 
unexplored realm about which you are puzzling, 
and dreaming, and doubting, and fearing. 
I know, for I have been there; and I have 
come to tell you glad tidings: there is nothing 
there which is not very good. The Father is 
there, and the Father’s House and the Father’s 
Heart. Believe Me, for I know; take My word 


for it, for I have seen it all. In my Father’s 
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House are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” And the 
question comes to be just this: Is Jesus worthy 
to be believed? I have found Him so; I find 
Him more worthy every day I live; and my 


only regret is that I have not trusted Him more. 


Jesus did not come into the world to teach 
new truths. He came to sanction the ancient 
intuitions of the soul and to assure the heart 
that its yearnings will all be fully satisfied and 
the intellect that its dreams will be splendidly 
realised. Prophets and philosophers had 
fashioned an image of the Unseen God out of 
the affections of the human heart and the fancies 
of the human intellect. And it was very beauti- 
ful, but something was lacking. You remember 
the story of the old sculptor who had carved 
his dream in marble and called in his little 
apprentice to see his work. ‘The lad gazed at 
the statue with parted lips and glistening eyes; 
then he broke out: ‘‘ Master, Master, it lacks 
but one thing!” ‘ Ha, Michel, and what is it 
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that it lacks?” asked the Master, thinking to 
supply the defect. ‘“‘ Master, it lacks but 
speech.” 

And the love and intellect of man had 
fashioned an image of God—pbeautiful, but 
hard and cold and dumb. Jesus came, 
and, behold! the statue lived, it breathed, it 
spoke. 





MODERN CRITICISM AND THE 
RELIGION OF JESUS 


By Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 





In one of his Etudes Philosophiques, Balzac 
describes the emotions of a French banker who 
has been suddenly awakened to the realities of 
conscience and religion. He has to attend a 
mass for a dead friend, within the Church of 
St. Sulpice in Paris, and on leaving the building 
after the ceremony he pauses for a moment to 
look up, asking himself: ‘“‘What made people 
build the huge cathedrals I have seen in every 
country ? A feeling shared so widely throughout 
all ages must surely be based on something.” 
“Something!” his conscience retorts. ‘‘Do 
you call God something? God! God! God ! ie 

The point of this quotation from Melmoth 
réconcilié will come out as we proceed. Meantime, 
I address myself directly to the subject which your 
Society has chosen for this lecture. ‘The limits 
of time—were there no other reason—would 
prevent us from discussing more than one or two 


of the salient aspects of modern criticism upon 
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the religion of Jesus, but fortunately these aspects 
can be distinguished without much trouble. 
The lines of impact, at any rate, are well marked. 
Modern criticism investigates either the ethical 
validity or the historical basis of the religion 
which bears the name of Jesus, and in the long- 
run these two departments of investigation will 
be found to be co-ordinate. For example, the 
repudiation of the Christian ethic by Nietzsche 
is largely due to a certain misinterpretation, 
for which it may be held that the church is 
in some degree responsible. Here as elsewhere 
the misinterpretation and its criticism alike can 
only be met by a more exhaustive and accurate 
re-statement of what the gospels really teach, 
so that historical criticism comes in to handle 
problems which cannot be solved until they are 
properly stated. The religion of Jesus is 
commonly criticised as either inadequate or 
unworkable ; objections are taken to the gospel 
on the score of its relation to art and to civilisa- 
tion, ¢.g. to such factors and forces as the State, 
warfare, and capital. On the one hand it is 


identified with a “contemptus mundi,” and 
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regarded, either by adherents or opponents, 
as practically equivalent to a sort of Buddhistic 
renunciation of the world, to which esthetic 
and economic interests are indifferent ; on the 
other hand, Jesus is claimed as the leader of the 
proletariate, while a vigorous Socialist like Georg 
Lommel denounces the churches on the ground 
that “ there is no more connexion between Jesus 
of Nazareth and Christianity than between 
Amerigo -Vespucci and America.” As all such 
estimates presuppose, at the outset, an inseparable 
connexion between Jesus and his religion, no 
verdict on the latter becomes feasible apart 
from a critical examination of the extant evidence 
for his life and character. Our conceptions 
of the validity and value of his gospel are really 
determined by our view of his personality. If 
he was the Galilean dreamer of Renan’s idyll, 
or if he was the ardent, virile propagandist of 
Rasmussen’s theory—and the latter is perhaps 
nearer the truth than the former—the judgment 
upon his teaching will be very different in either 
case. It is true that attempts are still made 


here and there to explain the religion of Jesus 


aia 
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apart from Jesus. These move along several 
lines. One is, to depreciate the originality of 
Jesus by ransacking previous literature for parallels 
and anticipations. Another is, to deny that 
Jesus ever existed. Jensen has recently essayed 
this tour de force in his book on the Gilgamesh- 
epic; others have tried to prove that the Jesus- 
religion was a pre-Christian movement or the 
synthesis of an anti-capitalist tendency among 
the proletariate, mystical fervour among the 
Greek guilds and cults, and a messianic piety 
in certain Jewish circles. Critical eccentricities 
of this kind need not, however, detain the serious 
student at this time of day. His real task is to 
estimate the theories which, on various grounds, 
attempt by a process of historical divination or 
critical analysis to get behind the synoptic 
tradition of Jesus as the Christ to a more primitive 
stage, when Jesus is supposed to have preached 
a gospel devoid of any messianic claims. 
Upon this view, which takes many forms, the 
messianic contour of the gospels is wholly 
due to the predilections of the early church. 
The simple figure of the Galilean Jesus has been 
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draped, not only by Paul’s speculative mind, but 
by the piety of the primitive Palestinian disciples, 
in the parti-coloured categories of messianic 
faith and hope, and it is urged that, as these 
are stripped off, we come the nearer tothe reality 
and originality of Jesus himself, the reformer 
of Judaism, the champion of the Quietists, or the 
reviver of forgotten prophetic ideals, who dreamt 
of nothing so little as of claiming any specific 
or final significance for himself in the faith of 
men. 

Neither of the lines of literary evidence for 
such theories promises much success. ‘The 
genetic relation of Paul to Jesus is to be dealt 
with by another lecturer. I need not trespass 
on his province, though I can foretell his 
general conclusion. But even the synoptic 
traditions underlying the gospel of Mark and 
the Q source presupposed by Matthew and Luke, 
reveal a Jesus who is already messiah in word and 
deed. In neither is there any clear trace of a 
prior stage in which Jesus was the mere prophet 
or rabbi. And if it is argued that such a stage 


must have existed, although the primitive Pales- 
14 
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tinian church soon obliterated it by their messi- 
anic interpretations, we are entitled, in the name 
of historical research, to contend that, unless 
some messianic characteristics existed in Jesus, 
it is not possible to explain historically and 
psychologically how such messianic predicates 
came to be associated with his person as we find 
them associated from the first days of the church. 
It is easy enough to talk about a pre-Christian 
christology lying ready-made in the categories 
of Judaism, but the messianic expectations at 
the time of Jesus were hopelessly heterogeneous, 
and, although it is indisputable that in specific 
cases the influence of the primitive Christian 
theology can be discovered in the gospels, this 
is not sufficient to prove that the messianic 
predicates were not organic to the person of 
Jesus. The assertion that in every case they 
represent the later reflection of the church’s 
teeming imagination, is simply a summary 
piece of dogma, which is often compelled to do 
violence to the records in order to prove, or at 
least to state, its case. Thus—to take but one 


example—if the disciples had seen nothing in 
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Jesus upon earth but a highly gifted prophet, if 
their impression of his personality had amounted 
to no more than admiration for his humble piety 
and serene trust in God, it becomes difficult to 
trace any evolution of their subsequent belief 
in his messianic character from this naive hero- 
worship. ‘The resurrection would not itself have 
suggested this conviction, for to rise from the 
dead was not equivalent to being the messiah. 
Nor would it have given the precise form to the 
conviction which the records display. Histori- 
cally, the subsequent faith of the church in Jesus 
as the Christ implies some teaching of his own 
upon the subject; it is the expression of a faith 
already present in germ throughout his gospel, 
which is bound up with the historicity—the 
substantial historicity—of his predictions. The 
debate on the messianic claims of Jesus still con- 
tinues, but I find it more and more impossible 
to do justice to the primitive traditions unless 
they are assumed to be essentially accurate in 
their representation that Jesus did claim to be 
messiah, and as messiah to be the judge of men, 


that he was conscious of his divine vocation, 
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that he died in loyalty to it, and that he bore 
with him the spiritual fortunes of God’s people. 
Upon no other theory, as it appears to me, can we 
explain either the Passion or the subsequent course 
of events. ‘The clue to the faith of the early 
church lies in their Lord’s consciousness of his 
messianic functions, and this retrospective argu- 
ment justifies us in refusing to allow that the in- 
fluence of the early church’s messianic inheritance 
and environment was entirely responsible for the 
great claims which Jesus is recorded to have 
made in the synoptic gospels. Even Bousset’s 
mediating hypothesis proves as unsatisfactory as 
the more radical denials of Wrede and Well- 
hausen. It was a joy to Jesus to discharge his 
vocation. The messianic rdle was indeed an 
imperfect means of self-expression, but there 
is no evidence to verify the conjecture that our 
Lord accepted it with a certain reluctance, or 
fulfilled it under any other compulsion than that 
of inner obedience to the call of God. What 
it meant to Jesus was his own significance for 
the redeeming purpose of God, and that, we 
hold, is the core of his gospel, however it may be 
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expressed. Paul’s expression is one thing, the 
primitive church’s is another, the Fourth 
gospel’s is a third. But in every case it is the 
effort, not to add fuller elements to the religion 
of Jesus, but to re-state, in terms messianic or 
otherwise, what was felt to have lain at the heart 
of the gospel as Jesus preached it. Few would 
hesitate to admit, nowadays, that Jesus did 
associate his personality somehow with that of 
the suffering Servant of the Lord in Isa. liii. 
Even Vélter, who argues! that Jesus distinguished 
between himself and the Davidic Son of man, 
contends strongly that he nourished his con- 
sciousness upon the Isaianic prophecy. But 
whether the consciousness of suffering in his 
vocation is traced back to the influence of this 
prophecy, or to a development of the “Son 
of man” idea, or merely to the effect of the 
contest with the Pharisees, we must recognise 
its presence in his own anticipations of the 
future, and this reinforces the argument for the 


historicity of such a saying as that in Mark x. 45, 
— eee 
1In a penetrating pamphlet on Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu 


(Strassburg, 1907). 
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provided only that one abstains from reading 
into it any specific doctrine of atonement. 
Thus one of the clearest results upon which 
several recent lines of investigation seem to 
converge is that, so far as the historical evidence 
for the religion of Jesus enables us to judge, there 
never was a religion of Jesus pure and simple, 
either during his lifetime or throughout the 
early centuries. You can prove that there was, 
by selecting passages of the gospeis arbitrarily, 
but the process is not criticism, and the result 
is not history. The Jesus who was believed 
by the primitive church to have died and risen 
as God’s messiah, was essentially the Jesus of the 
original gospel. The conjecture that for a 
certain period the early church lived upon a 
Jesus simpler than the messiah of the primitive 
communities—a Jesus who taught love and 
righteousness, without making any claims to 
a divine mission or messianic calling — this 
conjecture ought now to be abandoned. It is 
not an inference from unprejudiced examination 
of the record. It is the product of modern 


preconceptions which more or less unconsciously 
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have been read back into selected portions of 
that record. “The Jesus of the primitive church, 
as we find him in the earliest gospel-sources . . . 
was not a mere creation of that church. He 
was also its creator.” ‘The presumption 
that the Jesus of the primitive church must 
invariably contradict the ‘real’ Jesus . . . has 
no basis in our sources.” ‘This is Jiilicher’s 
verdict 1 on the situation, and Jiilicher is among 
the last in the world to be suspected of any 
apologetic bias. It is, in fact, much more than 
an epigram to say that Jesus was his own religion. 
John, he said, was “a prophet and much more 
than a prophet.” How much more was he him- 
self? He claimed to be greater not only than the 
great prophets, but than the temple itself. The 
plain inference from his teaching and actions 
is that he must have felt himself endowed with 
an authority and value for the souls of men 
which rested on his consciousness of a supreme 
divine vocation, not simply upon his teaching 
but on the comprehensive witness of his person- 
ality as the final revelation of the Father. “And 


1 Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Ueberlieferung (1906), p. 56. 
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he went on his way through cities and villages, 
teaching, and journeying on to Jerusalem.” ‘The 
movement to Jerusalem was not a desperate 
venture ; it did not represent a forlorn hope, 
after the comparative failure in Galilee. The 
proportions of what Jesus taught are not preserved 
unless we grant that his teaching was meant 
to end in the climax at Jerusalem, as a sore 
prelude to the final and sure realisation of the 
Father’s purpose. Without this finale, without 
the conscious acceptance of it, the religion he 
preached would. have been a torso. ‘To remove 
this from our historical reconstruction of that 
religion is not to dispel the mists which have 
hidden Jesus; it is to wrap him in a modern 
mist which throws his person into cold and 
unreal proportions. 
The messianic consciousness of Jesus thus 
brings out two features in his religion: one is, 
that his sufferings and death were considered by 
himself, no less than by the early church, to 
be an integral part of his vocation; the other is, 
that the consummation of the divine purpose, 


which his suffering and death were to realise, 
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was objective and imminent. These two 
features are correlated. The latter is all the 
more striking, as he made no attempt to fulfil 
the expectation of what the conventional 
apocalyptic messiah should achieve before the 
eyes of men. How and when this conception 
came to Jesus, is one of the most intricate prob- 
lems in the study of his consciousness. But the 
problem which faces us, in dealing with the 
significance and scope of his religion, is to secure 
some psychological account of the relation 
between this “ catastrophic’ outlook and the 
revelation of God as Father which formed the 
staple of his religious teaching; in other words, 
to explain how one stratum of sayings represents 
the kingdom of God as already inaugurated on 
earth by Jesus and his disciples, while another 
anticipates the coming of the kingdom in the 
realistic, sudden ways of current messianism. 
The former appeals to us directly. The latter 
is in several details at least not relevant to our 
modern attitude towards the world, and we do 
not see very plainly how far it can be relevant 
to the other element of the religion in which 
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it occurs. As a nuitter of fact, we must allow 
that the unsolved problem of modern criticism, 
in relation to the eschatology of Jesus, is to 
determine the genetic relation between these 
two groups or cycles of sayings. Which is the 
more vital to Jesus? Are the sayings on the 
immediate presence of the kingdom simply a 
poetic expression for the glowing certainty that 
the dénouement is at hand, or are they the 
later spiritualisation of earlier and imore realistic 
hopes? Are the catastrophic or transcendent 
sayings due to. the Jewish Christian church, 
which read back its ardent messianism into the 
simpler faith of Jesus, or, if original, are they 
to be regarded as for the most part figurative 
expressions, impassioned poetry rather than 
dogmatic statements? ‘These questions reach 
to the very heart of the modern investigation © 
into the religious teaching of Jesus as regards 
the future, and I must confess that no adequate 
answer has yet been given to them, none at least 
which has secured any unanimity among critics 
of the subject. But we can say two things with 
a fair measure of likelihood. In the first place, 
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there is a high probability that the sayings on 
the present nature of the kingdom—whatever 
they may mean—go back to a genuine tradition ; 
they are much less likely than the others to have 
been unwittingly ascribed to Jesus, and it stands 
to reason that the nucleus of them may safely 
be regarded as authentic. In the second place, 
it was a characteristic feature of the mind of 
Jesus, unless our sources are totally at fault, 
to expect not a social evolution but a revolution. 

The former of these characteristics requires little 
comment; it tallies with the deepest elements 
of the faith and hope of Jesus. But the second 
starts a real problem for the student of Christi- 
anity. In attempting to explain it, we begin by 
noting (a) that the religion of Jesus meant more 
than to wait for the coming of the divine order. 
It is more than that to us, and it was more than 
that to the primitive disciples. He had affinities 
with the Quietists of Judaism, but he was not a 
Quietist, and in one cardinal aspect his attitude 
towards the future was differentiated from that 
of the ordinary apocalyptic prophets and re- 
formers. Thus John the Baptizer took up what 
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was, to all intents and purposes, a negative and 
unsocial attitude. He directed people to be 
honest, pure, and repentant, but he had nothing 
definite to say about the reign or kingdom of 
God, except that it was coming. John’s work 
was preparatory and preliminary. Jesus, on 
the other hand, did much more than re-state 
with force and conviction the older pharisaic 
hopes of a religious future. He founded a 
society or community, with positive, social rela- 
tions. ‘The ethics of his religion were not tem- 
porary or provisional, a mere set of regulations 
to bridge over the interval until God intervened 
in the affairs of men. Jesus taught a present 
fellowship of believing men with God the Father 
which was intimate and real, and he instituted 
a corporate life for them on earth as the sphere 
of such a spiritual fellowship. 

(2) In the next place, the sources justify us 
in holding that Jesus was no mere eschatologist, 
who lived in a heated atmosphere of ecstasy 
and apocalyptic expectations. He had his 
exalted moments; the strong tension of the 


future vibrated throughout several of the crucial 
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passages in his career. But he was infinitely 
more than an impassioned dreamer and schemer 
of high issues, otherwise his preaching could not 
have centred round the fatherhood and fellow- 
ship of God for men. Still less, of course, was 
Jesus a chauvinist, in the sense of current pharisaic 
hopes; his religion was absolutely clear of any 
Jewish nationalism. 

(c) Thirdly, the eschatological element was not 
the norm of his teaching. When Paul wrote that 
“the kingdom of God is righteousness, joy, and 
peace in the holy Spirit,” he was not improving 
upon Jesus, and the evidence of Q, as that source 
can be reconstructed, bears out upon the whole 
the impression that the primary and central 
feature of the gospel was the religious and ethical 
revelation of God the Father, not any hectic 
apocalyptic hopes.’ 

The eschatological stratum of sayings is there, 
however, and it must be accounted for. Perhaps 
one line of explanation may be found in the 
consideration of the local environment. Suppose 


1 Compare Harnack’s Sayings of Jesus, pp. 250-251, and B. Weiss, 
Die Quellen der Synoptischen Ueberlicferung (1908), pp. 92. 
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we compare such elements in the record of the 
religion of Jesus Christ to the unsounded letters 
in some modern words. While the words them- 
selves are not obsolete, they contain consonants 
which in the earlier stages of the language were 
sounded, as vital and organic elements of the 
term in question. During the course of time, 
the word has come to be pronounced without 
them, although they are still retained in its 
spelling. At the present day they are silent; 
their sole function is to indicate the derivation 
and origin of the term; but once they were of 
high importance to its structure and its sound. 
This analogy would suggest that certain forms 
and details of the early Christian eschatology 
belong to a view of the world which has been 
outgrown, and that therefore they possess but 
a historical interest for the Christian mind of 
to-day, which sincerely desires to be in touch 
with all that is vital in the religion of Jesus. 
The assurance of God’s fatherly love and power, 
from which the eschatology of the gospels really 


1] think Darwin has somewhere used this analogy with reference 
to the rudimentary organs of the body. 
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sprang, remains unimpaired; its value is per- 
manent and timeless. For that Jesus stands 
as guarantee, and without that there would be 
no religion worth associating with his name. 
But, at the same time, historical criticism may 
legitimately demand that fair allowance be made 
for the limitations under which the original 
religious teaching of Jesus was not only recorded 
but delivered. The question may reverently 
be raised, whether his environment of eschato- 
logical hopes may not have to some extent 
affected his outlook upon the problems of conduct 
involved in that perspective. In the case of 
the apostle Paul, we can readily see how the 
belief in a near advent of the Lord occasionally 
foreshortened his view of social questions like 
marriage and the State; it either prevented 
him from realising the urgency of these so acutely 
as later generations have been forced to do, 
or else it induced him to take up a some- 
what ascetic and rigorous attitude towards 
them. ‘The problem is complicated in the case 
of Jesus by the critical uncertainty as to how 


far his recorded words have been sharpened 
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in the course of their preservation by the next 
generation of his disciples, but, unless historical 
research is totally at fault, we cannot avoid the 
necessity of suggesting that the ethical demands 
of Jesus might have been occasionally coloured 
and shaped by his belief in the imminent inter- 
position of God upon the messianic scheme 
of providence. “It is certain,’ as Herrmann 
puts it, “that, once our attention is called 
to the eschatological standpoint of Jesus, we are 
compelled to make two admissions. In the 
“first place, we feel that a barrier is raised between 
him and us by our having honestly to confess 
that we do not share that standpoint—we are 
not very greatly affected by the idea of an 
approaching end of the world. Secondly, cir- 
cumstances in which we see the promise of a 
better future, in his eyes were only harbingers 
of ruin. In him there was nothing of the 
zeal of the political and economic reformer.” * 
The permanent religious elements of this 
eschatology, however, ought not to be overlooked 
or undervalued. It proves, for one thing, that 


1 The Social Gospel (Crown Theological Library, 1907), p. 179. 
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Jesus did not preach any Welischmerz, or renun- 
ciation of the world for renunciation’s sake. It 
witnesses also to the supremacy of God’s redeem- 
ing will over the evils and contradictions of the 
world, and to the inseparable connexion between 
the ultimate triumph of that will and Jesus.} 
Furthermore, it testifies to a social conception 
of righteousness, and to a divine purpose in 
history, to both of which the personality of Jesus 
is organic. As the Fourth gospel shows, it soon 
became necessary to re-state these truths of the 
religious life apart from their original messianic 
setting. The latter was no more than the 
form in which this “‘ avant goiit de l’eternité ” 
and this assurance of God’s redeeming love 
presented themselves to the first Palestinian 
disciples, and we cannot doubt that Jesus him- 
self must have looked through such forms and 
beyond them even as he employed them. The 
eternal Gospel, which he came not only to 


1 The conception of the messiah’s suffering, which was fundamental 
with Jesus and which staggered his disciples, links his messianic 
consciousness with his eschatology, and at the same time suggests 
how the latter had to be modified in order to make room for the newer 


element. 
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announce but to realise, lay deeper than any 
temporary or local belief in messianic hopes ; it 
bore a something which no formula could explain 
or exhaust, and which no phase of subsequent 
civilisation has been able to outgrow, a some- 
thing which is not to be identified with the 
precept and example of love, or evaporated into 
the bare preaching of a great Oriental genius. 
This is an argument which requires to be 
stated fairly and carefully. I ccme back, with 
these inferences upon the religion of Jesus, to 
the question of Balzac’s hero. I ask: Must 
there not be a something of this kind to explain 
that religion? I don’t mean, in the sense that 
any religious movement has to be accounted 
for historically ; in that case it might be retorted 
fairly enough that the cathedrals, or any similar 
product of Christianity, represent merely a phase 
of some extinct or decadent Oriental super- 
stition, like the Druid circles or the Babylonian 
ziggurats. Nor does the query of our tale imply 
that any great religion must have a personality 
behind it. Within limits this is correct. But 
Jesus might, on this ground, be as dim and 
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remote as Buddha, or little more than Muham- 
mad, and, besides, it needs little skill in history 
to know that other factors than the pure faith 
of Jesus Christ have gone to the building of 
cathedrals. Furthermore, the “ personality ” 
argument ought not to be pressed unduly. It 
has often been stated in such an unqualified way, 
that similar premisses would lead us with equal 
logic to postulate the historicity of Romulus 
and Remus, if we proposed to account for the 
Roman State, or the actual existence of Tuisto 
and his son Mannus, in order to explain the 
religious rites of the ancient Germans. Still less 
are we entitled to argue that the ultimate basis 
of the religion of Jesus rests upon an x quantity, 
a mysterious “ Something” which eludes the 
faith and experience of men, and which is practi- 
cally removed from them by dogmatic construc- 
tions or pious rhetoric. The conclusion before 
which we are left by our investigation is that 
the religion of Jesus is neither a code of precepts 
which he simply promulgated, nor the com- 
munication of certain truths which involve a 
semi-metaphysical idea of his person, but the 
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revelation of God’s eternal life to our faith and 
our obedience—a revelation which is truly vital 
as we are prepared to call him Lord and Master. 
This is what makes the religion of Jesus a living 
power within the world of human aspiration 
and despair. Behind it there is more than a 
seer: there is a Saviour. The outsider, per- 
plexed by its persistence and power of recupera- 
tion, reflects, ‘‘ There must be something in it.” 
Something ? do you call God something? 'The 
disciple learns to confess, “‘ There is Some One in 
it’; the gospel does not enshrine the memory of a 
great genius or prophet, standing in the forefront 
of the invisible choir to whom the world acknow- 
ledges its debt ; it does not offer men a method 
of religion which can be practised out of sight 
of its founder ; it is realised when we take it upon 
the terms of Jesus himself, as the revelation of a 
fellowship with the Father for which in the last 
resort we depend upon what he has not only 
said but done, as the Lord of all believers. 


PAULINISM AND THE RELIGION 
OF JESUS 


By GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D. 





THE true criterion of any religion or system 
of thought is the effect it produces upon its 
followers. And in the case of the Religion of 
Jesus this line of evidence is all the more essential 
because it is the evidence to which He Himself 
trusted. Jesus Himself wrote no book. He 
never, so far as we learn from the Gospel narra- 
tives, made any attempt to present His teaching 
in systematised form. He was content to im- 
plant certain seed-thoughts and truths in the 
minds and hearts of His immediate followers, 
and leave them to germinate and develop there. 
The disciples of Jesus thus became in a very 
special sense His witnesses, to whom the future 
proclamation and propagation of His religion 
were entrusted, and any attempt to estimate 
in what the real significance of Jesus’ Religion 
lay must necessarily start from their testimony. 
Amongst these witnesses, the Apostle Paul 
occupies an outstanding, if not the outstanding 
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place. True, it may at once be said that 
St. Paul was not himself one of the original 
Twelve, nor even a personal companion of Jesus. 
But this, so far from being an objection, rather 
tells the other way. Historical personages and 
events are as a rule best understood not by 
those who stand immediately under their 
shadow, but by those who, while furnished with 
adequate knowledge, are able to look at them 
as it were from the outside, and under circum- 
stances favourable to an impartial judgment. 
And from this point of view where can we find 
a better witness than St. Paul? His conversion 
took place at most within a very few years after 
the death of Jesus, and he consequently had the 
opportunity of free intercourse with those who 
had been Jesus’ own contemporaries; while, 
on the other hand, the whole course of his 
previous training and mode of life made it im- 
perative for him to ascertain in what the secret 
of Jesus really lay. 

Nor is this all, but we are in possession of 
altogether unexampled means of discovering 
what the views of St. Paul regarding the religion 
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of his Master were. If, as Goethe puts it 
somewhere, the best memorial a man can leave 
behind him is a letter, in the letters of St. Paul 
we have memorials of the most trustworthy 
and convincing kind regarding his influence and 
thought. The day has happily gone by when 
the authenticity of by far the greater part of 
the Pauline Epistles can be seriously attacked. 
With the exception of the Pastorals, which 
stand on a somewhat different footing, practi- 
cally all are accepted by such outstanding critics 
as Professor Harnack in Germany, and Sir 
William Ramsay amongst ourselves.. And we 
are also able—largely through the labours 
of the same scholars—to accept as genuine 
historical documents the corresponding and 
supplementary narratives of the Book of Acts. 
And the general result is, that not only is 
St. Paul himself “the most luminous personality 
in the history of primitive Christianity ” (Har- 
nack), but that what for convenience we are 
accustomed to describe as Paulinism—Christi- 


10QOn the Pastorals, see now Sir W. Ramsay’s articles in the 
Expositor, 1909. 
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anity seen through St. Paul’s eyes, and. inter- 
preted by St. Paul’s thought—is better known 
to us than any other type of teaching in the 
apostolic age. 

On the corresponding influence that Paulin- 
ism has exerted—on the impress that it made 
not only on the Apostle’s own times, but on the 
whole succeeding life and thought of the Church 
—it is unnecessary to dwell. It is reflected in 
our creeds. It has been the inspiring cause of 
our principal religious movements and reforma- 
tions. Men like St. Augustine or like Luther 


have been ‘ 


‘unable to find a religion in Christ 
until they have entered by Paul’s door.” And 
we have only to trace to their source the language, 
the expressions, of which we make use in giving 
utterance to our own deepest religious con- 
victions to discover how largely St. Paul is 
responsible for them. 

This very fact, however, that St. Paul has 
exerted such a commanding influence in the 
past history of Christendom, inevitably raises 
the question as to how far this influence is justi- 


fied. And the question is all the more urgent, 
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because of the attitude that is so frequently 
taken up at the present time with reference to it. 

Thus we are all familiar with the contention 
that the Religion of Jesus, instead of being 
helped, has rather been hindered by this close 
association with St. Paul, and that not till it 
shakes itself free from the “ burden of Paul” 
can it make its true power felt. “‘ Back to 
Jesus”? is the cry— Back from the subtleties 
and dogmas of the disciple to the simple and 
direct teaching of the Master.” 

Or, conversely, we are asked to see in 
St. Paul, and not in Jesus, the real founder 
of Christianity. The “ gospel”? on which the 
Apostle so prided himself, and which even in 
his own days was regarded as “ another,” has, 
so we are told, no real roots in the Person or 
Words of the historic Jesus: its “ kernel” lies 
““ elsewhere.”’ And as the latest and most out- 
spoken exponent of this view, Professor Wrede, 
does not hesitate even to say, as compared with 
Jesus, St. Paul has exercised “ beyond all doubt 
the stronger—not the better—influence.... 
He has thrust that greater Person whom he 
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meant only to serve, utterly into the back- 
ground ” (Paul, Eng. tr. p. 180). 

An attitude such as this, so fearless, so incisive, 
and at the same time so utterly subversive of 
what we have been accustomed to regard as 
the true relation between Jesus and His foremost 
follower, has naturally called forth a number of 
replies. And writers of the more “ advanced ” 
or “liberal” school in Germany—such as K6l- 
bing,! A. Meyer,’ and Jiilicher *—have hastened 
to join hands with the veteran Professor Kaftan * 
and others in repudiating the existence of any 
such deep and impassable gulf between Jesus 
and Paul as Wrede thinks he has discovered. 

Upon the different arguments they have 
advanced, or the different methods in which, 
while admitting real and important differences, 
they have sought to establish essential agreement 
between Paulinism and the Religion of Jesus, 
it is impossible to enter just now. It would 

1 Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus (1906). 

2 Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus ? (1907). 

8 Paulus und Jesus (1907), one of the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher 


like Wrede’s Paulus (1905). 
4 Jesus und Paulus (1906), 
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involve us in endless technicalities, and after all 
perhaps not carry us very far; for it is obvious 
that a full solution of the problem can only be 
reached after agreement has been arrived at as 
to what is really involved in the teaching of 
Jesus on the one hand, and in the teaching of 
Paul on the other, and then a detailed examina- 
tion of the points of likeness and unlikeness that 
have thus emerged. But it may perhaps help 
you to put yourselves at the proper point of 
view for approaching the study and discussion 
of this question, which after all is a question not 
merely of great historic and literary interest, but of 
immense practical significance, if I try to bring 
before you one or two considerations of a general 
kind that have an important bearing upon it. 

1. In itself there is nothing unreasonable in 
the fact that out of the fundamental truths of 
the Religion of Jesus—truths, remember, in which 
His Life as well as His Words have a place— 
St. Paul constructed a definite and systematic 
exposition of thought. 

On the contrary, such an exposition was from 
the nature of the case inevitable. Men must 
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think out—interpret—the varied bearings of the 
religious truths on which their faith rests, if that 
faith is to continue to: have any real hold over 
them. And not until they have tried to under- 
stand so far as is possible the nature of the relation 
in which Jesus stands to God on the one hand 
and to mankind on the other, can they hope to 
realise the full character of the work He has 
accomplished. Or, to express this in the 
language of Theology, no sooner have we grasped 
the meaning and extent of Jesus’ claims on 
our allegiance, than a theory of His Person, a 
Christology, entitling Him to make such claims, 
must follow. And this Christology carries with 
it in its turn a Soteriology, or doctrine of the 
redemption, which by His Death and Resurrection 
He has effected. 7 
The fact, then, that St. Paul, in asense which 
I shall define more exactly directly, is a theologian 
cannot in itself be made any real ground of 
complaint against him. It may be that his early 
Rabbinical training shows itself at times in a 
style of argument which we have great difficulty 
in following; and that, at other times, the 
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controversies in which he was engaged, and 
which are so clearly reflected in his Epistles, have 
led to a certain sharpness of definition which 
would otherwise have been wanting. But the 
broad fact remains, that in placing the Religion 
of Jesus on a reasoned basis, he has given us a 
constructive scheme of Christian thought, with- 
out which that Religion could not have continued 
to assert its supremacy over the mind as well as 
over the heart of man. 

Nor in this connexion is it without significance 
to notice that in so doing St. Paul was only 
carrying out and developing a tendency of which 
we have already traces in the teaching of the 
original Apostles. ‘The sermons and speeches, 
for example, of the first half of the Book of Acts 
are by no means so untheological as many would 
have us to believe. And it is surely a pertinent 
inquiry to ask those who are so fond of magnifying 
the peculiarities of St. Paul’s doctrinal system 
to explain how it was that, after undoubted 
difficulty and much discussion, his teaching in 
the main was ultimately accepted and approved 
by the “ pillars ” of the Church at Jerusalem. 
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“‘'There is no historical fact,” says so great a 
master of historical inquiry as Professor Harnack, 
‘more certain than that the Apostle Paul was 
not, as we might perhaps expect, the first to 
emphasise so prominently the significance of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, but that in 
recognising their meaning he stood exactly on 
the same ground as the primitive community ” 
(What is Christianity? p. 153). And again: 
“Tt was, indeed, no insignificant circumstance 
that men in whose ears every word of their 
master’s was still ringing, and in whose recollec- 
tion the concrete features of his personality were 
still a vivid memory—that these faithful disciples 
should recognise a pronouncement to be true 
which in important points seemed to depart 
from the original message, and portended the 
downfall of the religion of Israel” (ibid. p. 179). 

2. We must not, however, in approaching the 
study of St. Paul’s teaching think of him only or 
even principally as a theologian. Though he was 
Paul the thinker, he was and remained Paul 
the man. And only as we regard the truths he 
taught in the light of his own personal religious 
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experience can we hope to understand either 
him or them. 

The point, self-obvious as it seems, is too 
often forgotten. Wrede, for example, in the book 
to which I have already referred, while rightly 
denying that we can describe Paul as a theologian 
in the modern sense of the word, insists em- 
phatically that “ the religion of the apostle is 
theological through and through: his theology is 
bis religion” (p. 76). And we all know how 
frequently in the ordinary text-books on Paul and 
Paulinism the man himself—the eager, passionate, 
living man, whose whole self throbs in every 
word he writes—is apt to be lost sight of in end- 
less discussions on the exact meaning or bearing 
of this or that doctrine; whereas, nowhere 
more than in St. Paul’s case does the old maxim 
hold true: “‘ pectus facit theologum.” Only as 
we get at the heart of the man can we hope to 
get at the heart of his teaching. Or, to invert 
Wrede’s phrase: “his religion is his theology.” 

The central fact in St. Paul’s religion, and 
consequently in the future development of his 


religious thought, is of course the outstanding 
16 
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event in his life, which we commonly call his 
conversion, as caused by the appearance to him 
of the Risen Lord on the Damascus road. And 
whatever view is taken of that appearance, 
whether it is regarded as subjective or as objective, 
or better, as both subjective and objective—sub- 
jective when viewed in its effect upon St. Paul’s 
own mind, and objective because that effect 
was caused by no hallucination but by a real 
manifestation of Jesus in what the Apostle after- 
wards calls “‘ the body of His glory ”? (Phil. iii. 21) 
—I say whatever the exact view taken of that 
appearance, as a simple matter of historical fact 
it changed St. Paul. Henceforth he was literally 
a “new man”—influenced by new feelings; 
dominated by new impulses, looking at all truth 
from a new point of view, so that it is not going 
too far to say with Holtzmann, that St. Paul’s 
entire system of doctrine or teaching—his 
Lebrbegrif—“ simply means the exposition of 
the content of his conversion.”* Or, in the 


1 Holtzmann’s words are: ‘Sein ganzer Lehrbegriff . . . bedeutet 
einfach die Explication des Inhalts der Bekehrung, die Systematisirung 
der Christophanie, Das ist die Grésse und das ist die Schwiache der 
Sache” (Neutest. Theologie, ii. p. 205). 
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words of a recent English writer, Mr. Bernard 
Lucas, which I gladly quote, if only for the 
sake of recommending to you his fresh and 
suggestive study of Paulinism published under 
the title of The Fifth Gospel: “The gospel of 
Paul is an interpretation of the life and work 
of Jesus, based upon the revelation to him of 
Jesus as the risen Christ. . . . It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that it was a fact and not 
a theory, experience and not argument, which 
revolutionised his thought ” (pp. 15, 63). 

3. But if so, we see how inevitable it was that 
St. Paul’s main interest should centre in this 
Risen, this Glorified Christ, who had appeared 
to him, and in union with whom he was con- 
scious that his own life was henceforth lived. 
He began, in fact, first where the older Apostles 
ended. They, starting from their experience, 
saw in the Death and Resurrection of Jesus the 
_ crowning of the whole of the earthly life they 
themselves had been privileged to witness. But 
St. Paul, to whom no such earthly acquaintance 
had been granted, starting in his turn from his 


experience, saw in Jesus first and foremost a 
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Heavenly Being, the “image” (2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Col. i. 15) of God, who had come down from 
heaven to suffer and to die. 

The problem that St. Paul had to face—and 
this alone makes his experience so important 
for ourselves—was What could this Risen Christ 
do for one who had never seen Him upon earth, 
or at any rate who had never been one of 
His personal followers during His earthly 
ministry ? And his answer was that He could 
do all and more than all that the historic Jesus 
had done. “He was still a living Personal 
Power, still the source of healing, righteousness, 
and life to all who would trust Him; that is 
the truth of which the doctrine of justification 


1 For, 


by faith is the theological expression. 
just as while He was upon earth Jesus extended 
His saving ministry to all who showed “ faith ” 
in Him, even so a corresponding faith was still 
rewarded by the assurance that the believer 
was “‘ in Christ,” and consequently, as the result 
of this union, and not as leading up to it, placed 


lLock, St. Paul, the Master-Builder, p, 69f., a discussion to which 
the whole of this section is much indebted, 
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within the sphere of God’s forgiveness and 
justifying love. 

It would have been interesting to try and 
show how the other great Pauline doctrines 
of adoption, of sanctification, of future salvation, 
are but varying theological expressions of this 
great personal experience looked at from different 
points of view. But that would carry us too 
far from our immediate purpose. And it must 
be sufficient to emphasise that it was the con- 
sciousness of the change that had been wrought in 
his own life, and that affected his whole life, that 
afterwards made it so impossible for St. Paul in 
his teaching to dissociate the objective redemption 
in which his gospel centred from the new life in 
which that redemption found expression. The 
crude divorce between religion and morality 
with which we are so familiar nowadays, and for 
which Paulinism is sometimes held responsible, 
was certainly unknown to its author. Not less 
strenuously than his Master does he insist that 
it is not the mere “word of hearing” that 
constitutes the “ believer,” but the word “ doing 
its work,” or better,“ through its Divine inherent 
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power being made to work” (ds «ai evepyetras, 
1 Thess. ii. 13) within the heart. And so far, 
therefore, from faith being with him “ at bottom 
belief in a dogma,” as Wrede asserts (p. 164), 
Jiilicher is nearer the mark, when he finds in it 
a convenient contraction to describe the whole 
life as it is lived in Christ with the consequent 
victory over the lusts of the flesh, or, in a word, 
a convertible term with holiness (cf. Paulus 
und ‘Fesus, p. 21). 

4. While, however, in virtue of the nature of his 
own experience—an experience, I repeat, which 
is also in its own degree ours—the Risen and 
Glorified Christ is the centre of the whole 
of the Apostle’s theological and ethical teaching, 
this is very far indeed from saying that the 
Jesus of history has no interest for him. 

It is perfectly true that the references in the 
Pauline Epistles to the facts of the earthly life 
and ministry of Jesus are by no means so 
numerous as we might naturally perhaps have 
expected. But this arises not only from the 
Apostle’s overwhelming interest in the living 


Lord, to which reference has already been made 
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so often, but to the fact that these Epistles were 
addressed to Christian communities and indi- 
viduals whose knowledge of the more elementary 
truths could be taken for granted, and who conse- 
quently were in need not so much of instruction 
as of confirmation and edification in the faith. 
Nor is this all, but the references that do 
exist are of such a nature as to show us that 
St. Paul could have told us a great deal more had 
it lain within his immediate purpose to do so. 
When, for example, he refers to Jesus’ being 
born of a human mother, to His Jewish origin, 
to His Davidic descent, to His circumcision, to 
His brethren, of whom one was James, to the 
poverty of His early surroundings, it is obvious 
that he had more than a vague knowledge of 
what these early surroundings were. And con- 
sequently when we pass to the closing scenes, 
which from their still deeper significance bulked 
so largely in his thoughts, it is not surprising to 
find that, even if other sources of information 
were no longer available, we could still gather 
from the Pauline writings alone a wonderfully 


clear impression of how the Saviour’s last hours 
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on earth were spent—His betrayal, His Cruci- 
fixion, His Death, and His Burial: while, as 
regards the Resurrection, it is to the same source 
that we owe not only the earliest, but in a sense 
the completest record of the appearances of 
the Risen Lord, before He finally ascended from 
the earth (1 Cor. xv. § ff.). 

Other evidence that points in the same direc- 
tion are the references—few but unmistakable 
—which St. Paul makes to the words or teaching 
of Jesus, and, more important still, the striking 
manner in which the whole portraiture of the 
meek, the sinless, the loving Christ of the 
Epistles presupposes and rests upon just such a 
personality as is brought before us in the Gospels. 
These Gospels in their present form were of 
course not available for St. Paul. But he may 
well have had in his possession certain written 
records of the words and deeds of Jesus, such as 
are pointed to in St. Luke’s preface, while his 
knowledge was undoubtedly supplemented by 
personal intercourse with the original Apostles. 


1 Resch, in his elaborate work Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu (Leip- 
zig, 1904), is of opinion that immediately after his conversion Paul 
came into possession, perhaps at the hands of Ananias, of a primitive 
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Attempts indeed have been made by Wrede 
and others to explain St. Paul’s picture of Jesus 
as due not to the impression made upon his mind 
by the account of Jesus’ actual character and 
words, as to certain Jewish conceptions regarding 
the Messiah which had been familiar to him 
in his pre-Christian days, and were afterwards 
transferred by him to the Christ of his faith. 
But the evidence appealed to in support of these 
alleged parallels is utterly inadequate to bear 
the weight laid upon it. And while I am, of 
course, very far indeed from denying that St. 
Paul frequently clothed his teaching in forms 
suggested to him by his old Jewish training, for 
the essential contents of his thought we must 


look, not to any dead system of ideas, but to an 


Gospel, the Hebrew Logia of Jesus, and that this was his constant com- 
panion during the three years’ solitude in Arabia (p. 533f.). The 
conjecture is more interesting than convincing, as is the case also with 
many of the parallels that its author seeks to establish between the 
language of the Pauline writings and the discourses. of Jesus, The 
whole question of the Testimony of St. Paul to Christ may be most con- 
veniently studied in Canon Knowling’s judicious Boyle Lectures pub- 
lished under that title (1905), with their wealth of bibliographical 
references, See also the valuable monographs by P. Feine, Jesus 
Christus und Paulus (Leipzig, 1902), and M. Goguel, L’ Apétre Paul et 
Jésus-Ghrist (Paris, 1904). 
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historic personality—the Jesus of Nazareth, of 
whom His opponents said that He was “ dead,” 
but “whom Paul affirmed to be alive” (Acts 
xXXy. 710): 

“Jesus is Lord”—that is the central, the 
dominant note of all St. Paul’s life and thought. 
As the Risen Lord, who appeared to him on the 
Damascus road, appeared under the human name 
of Jesus (an interesting confirmation of the 
historical character of the whole narrative), so 
with all his after-sense of dependence upon the 
Christ of experience, the Apostle saw ever 
behind that glorified and heavenly Being the 
Christ of history, the religious significance of 
whose life and death His resurrection had first 
made clear. And it is further highly significant 
of the need that St. Paul himself felt of an 
historical basis to his creed, that in the most 
spiritual of all his Epistles he reminds his readers 
that thus only can they truly “learn Christ,” 
according as they have been taught “‘ even as the 
truth is in Jesus ” (Eph. iv. 20 f.). 

In his Saint Paul, in which he analyses with 
such marvellous insight the feelings and longings 
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of the great Apostle, Frederic Myers goes too 
far when he represents Paul as regretting that 
an actual companionship with Jesus upon earth 


had been denied to him— 


Oh to have watched thee through the vineyards wander, 
Pluck the ripe ears, and into evening roam !— 

Followed, and known that in the twilight yonder 
Legions of angels shone about thy home! 


: Of any such desire the Apostle himself never 
gives the slightest trace. On the contrary, 
whatever the exact meaning of the much disputed 
words, all such outward knowledge of Christ 
“after the flesh”? seems to him a very small thing 
indeed as compared with the new knowledge “ in 
Christ,” which is his chiefest glory and hope 
(cf. 2 Cor. v. 16 f.). But this is very far indeed 
from saying that St. Paul did not constantly 
look towards the historic Jesus, or that his faith 
was of the vague, subjective character that it 
is sometimes represented to have been. ‘The 
indwelling Christ was for him no empty abstrac- 
tion, but a real Person, freed from all those 
limitations by which He had been encompassed 
during His sojourn “in the flesh,” and able to 
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make His Divine power universally felt. And 
it is just “from this intimate blending of 
history and faith, of the subjective and objec- 
tive in his mind,” that’ St. Paul’s theology 
resulted: “in this combination lies its distin- 
guishing feature.” * 

We need not, then—to come back to the point 
from which we started—have any fear that, in 
approaching the study of Paulinism, we run the 
risk of being influenced by one who substituted 
for the religion of Jesus an unauthorised gospel 
of his own. St. Paul was not, in Deissmann’s 
happy phrase, “the second after Jesus, but the 
first ‘in Christ’”; and if, in certain respects, 
his gospel differs from the gospel of the other 
Apostles, it is only because he has entered more 
fully into the mind, the whole mind of Christ. 
To him “ Christ is all, and in all” (Col. iii. 11). 


And so far from glorying in ‘ 


‘ persuasive word 
of wisdom ” (1 Cor. ii. 4), his one ambition is to 
interpret to the world the Incarnate and Risen 
Lord, whom first of all he has discovered for 
himself. ; 


1 Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, Eng, tr. p. 85. 
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Therefore, not “ Away from Paul and back 
to Jesus,” but rather, as one of his recent 
apologists puts it, “ Back through Paul to Jesus 
and to God.”} ’ 


1A, Meyer, Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus, p. 104. 
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